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PREFACE. 



The English represented in this book is primarily 
my own: in a wider sense it is that employed by edu- 
cated people, bom and bred in Northern England, between 
the latitudes of Birmingham and Durham. The affinities 
of native speech in that large area are such as to con- 
stitute the inhabitants one speaking community, as con- 
trasted with the Southern community, round London, the 
metropolitan community, in London, the Western conmm- 
nity, centring at Bristol, and the Northumbrian commu- 
nity, at Newcastle. Historically, of course. Northern 
English, like all other educated English, is London 
English: but it is London English of two or three gene- 
rations ago. Since then it has displayed a remarkable 
stability, and has exerted a powerful conservative influence 
upon the national speech. Herein it offers a most marked 
contrast to metropolitan English, with lends itself cease- 
lessly to fresh innovations. Its affinities with nearly all 
English spoken outside of England are, for like reasons^ 
closer than those of the South. It is still premature to 
set up any average world-wide standard. The most that 
can be done is to register the most important local 
standards faithfully. I have therefore attempted no com- 
promises; and I make no apologies for putting before 
the world in phonetic transcription the English of Glad- 
stone and Bright. 

LrvBRPOOL, January 1899. R. J. LLOYD. 

Owing to the imtimely death of the author I have under- 
taken to see this second edition through the press. In this 
task I have been kindly assisted by Dr. Lloyd's daughter, 
Mrs. E. L. Jones, M. A., of East Kilbride, Scotland. A few 
footnotes have been added by Mrs. Jones or myself, and have 
been marked with our respective initials. 

Marburg, October 1907. W. VIETOR. 

273797 
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VORWORT DES HERAITSGEBERS. 



Das Yorliegende BUndchen er5fi&iet eine Reibe von 
„Skizzen lebender Sprachen", denen Sweets klassisches 
„Eleinentarbucb des gesprocbenen Engliscb'^, d. b. Londoniscb, 
ira grofien und ganzen als Muster dient. Als weitere Band- 
cben sind bisber erscbienen: 

Portugiesiscb von A. R. G. Vianna in Lissabon; 

Hollandiscb von R. Dijkstra in Amsterdam. 

Einricbtung and Umfang sind wesentlich die gleicben wie 
bier. Die Lautscbriffc ist die der Association Phon^tique 
Internationale, 

Marburg, Oktober 1907. 

W. Vigtor. 
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PHONETICS. 



THE ALPHABET. 

1] Every living language possesses a limited number 
of spoken sounds, out of which, in varied order, all its 
locutions are built up, just as its printed discourse is 
built up of letters. These primary sounds are called its 
phones. It is best to leave out of sight at first the 
distinction of them into vowels and consonants (107). 

2] A logical alphabet has one letter for each phone, 
and one phone for each letter. To study a living lan- 
guage, as such, a logical alphabet is indispensable. The 
alphabet used here is that of the Association phonetique 
internationale. 

3] A phone is most easily defined to a learner in 
terms of its articulation, i. e., of the actions and positions 
of the vocal organs by which it is produced (10). 

VOCAL ORGANS AND THEHl POWERS. 

4] The lungs, in expiration, provide both the air, 
which is the medium, and the pressure, which is the 
generative force, of all vocal sounds. By variation of 
pressure the limgs produce also all differences of stress, 
whether as between words, or groups of words in a sen- 
tence, or between syllables in a word, or between phones 
in a syllable, or between successive parts of one phone. 

Tie tor, Skizsen. I.: Lloyd, Nord-Englisoh. 8. Anfl. 1 
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Inspiration, too, divides all speech, compulsorily, into 
hreath-groups, 

6] Tlie larynx, carrying the vocal bands, has three 
distinct states: (l) the glottis (the space between the edges 
of the bands) may be wide open, letting the breath pass 
without audible firiction; (2) the bands may be closed, 
edge to edge, so that the expired air sets them vibrating: 
this creates tone-^ or (3) the bands may be firmly closed 
and motionless, whilst the air hisses out through a very 
small hole, left at one end between them: this creates 
whisper, 

6] Plosive action of the glottis, glottal catchy so com- 
mon before initial vowels in German, does not occur in 
English, and is to be avoided by German learners. 

7] The larynx thus contributes to every phone either a 
tone, or a hiss, or silent breath. Hence, a first general 
division of phones into toned, whispered, and spirate. 

8] But it is the voice-channel and its mobile parts, 
the tongue, the lips and the velum (veil of the palate) 
which convert this tone, or hiss, or silent expiration into 
a phone. 

9] The voice-channel is the passage extending from 
the larynx to the external air. Its shape can be changed 
in numberless ways by movements of the tongue, lips, 
velum (with uvula), and jaws 

10] The voice-channel consists usually of the pharynx 
and the mouth: but the velum has the power to transfer 
the exit of the channel wholly or partly to the nose, 
producing nasal or nasalised phones respectively. 

11] Every phone is definitely associated with a cer- 
tain shape or posture of the voice-channel, which is 
called the configuration of that phone. 
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PHONETICS. 3 

12] Every such complex cavity has several resonances, 
whose mutual relation is constant so long as the shape 
of the whole configuration is constant. 

13] The ear, recognising the composition of these com- 
plex resonances, can infer the kind of configuration and 
articulation from which they sprang. 

14] This and similar facts (19) are our justification 
for studying the sounds called phones principally through 
their artictilations. 

15] Second general division of phones: All phones 
are either continuant, or gliding. A continuant phone 
is capahle of retaining the same configuration, and there- 
fore the same resonances, during its whole duration. 

16] A gliding phone, c. ^., a plosive like t, a trill 
like r, a hiant like W, or a diphthong like oi, is charac- 
terised hy a series of rapid changes in configuration and 
resonance. In these cases no single configuration fully 
represents the phone, though most of them begin, or end, 
or culminate in some characteristic position, which is 
called, more loosely, its configuration. A diphthong, of 
course, has two of these. For subdivisions see 22, 111. 

17] Third general division of phones: All phones 
are either impeded or imimpeded. An tmimpeded phone 
possesses a configuration in which there is room for all 
the air received from the larynx to pass out, without 
exciting any fresh friction. 

18] These unimpeded phones simply arouse and acquire, 
in passing through a given configuration, the characteristic 
resonance of that configuration, and graft it upon the 
simple tone or hiss received from the larynx. They are, 
as a class, much more sonorous than impeded phones, and 
are therefore chiefly used as vowels (107). 
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4 PHONETICS. 

19] An impeded phone is so called because the exit 
of air is more or less impeded by the configuration. New 
noises then arise at the points of greatest constriction, 
and these in their turn arouse resonances in the cavities 
anterior and posterior to the constriction. These all com- 
bine with the tone, hiss, or breath, received from the 
larynx, to create the final character of the phone. Impeded 
phones, being the less sonorous, are commonly used as 
consonants (107). 

IMPEDED PHONES. 

20] Impeded phones may be further classified accord- 
ing to the natui'e of the impediment. This impediment 
may be such as to set up either a single (or double) 
percussion, or a several times repeated percussion, or a 
friction: that is, to create a plosive, a trilled^ or a frica- 
tive phone. Plosives and trills are always gliding, but a 
fricative may be either gliding or continuant (15). 

21] A continuant spirate fricative may be either tense 
like S; or lax like h. The difference between a tense and 
a lax fricative position is that the one does, and the 
other does not, impede an ordinary flow of breath. It 
is only by an unusual expulsion of breath that the lax 
spirate fricative becomes audible. It may therefore also 
be called aspirate. The same observation applies partly, 
of course, to the gliding spirate fricative. 

22] Every gliding fricative, such as English j, or 
imtrilled r, or hw, may be either appetent (= lax to 
tense), or hiant (tense to lax), or appetent first and hiant 
afterwards. Nasals will be seen to belong often to this 
last class (31-4). 

23] Plosives can also be made tense or lax. The sounds 
which do duty for b^ d, g in. Saxon German are really 
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lax p, t, k. But they do not exist in English, and 
should be carefully avoided by those to whom they are 
habitual in their own language. 

24] In toned and whispered phones "tense" articulation 
is never so tense as in spirates. The closed glottis di- 
minishes the flow of the breath. If therefore the closure 
of b, d, g, or Y, Z, j, were made as forcible as that 
of p, t, k, or f, 8, X (= German ch in ach\ the re- 
sistance would be too great to be promptly overcome by 
the outgoing breath. 

26] Hence in English, as in German, the distinction of 
tense and lax is only found in spirates. 

26] Plosives are distinguished into applosive (sometimes 
awkwardly called implosive), explosive and hiplosive. 
Applosion is a percussive shutting-off of the breath: ex- 
plosion, a percussive release of it. Biplosion = applosion 
plus explosion. In Eng. Oktober (oktoibA) the first con- 
sonant is applosive, the second explosive, the third hi- 
plosive. It is a rule in English that whenever two plo- 
sives come together, the first is applosive and the second 
explosive. 

27] An explosive phone glides rapidly from percussion 
through tense and lax fricative positions to join the next 
phone: an applosive phoDC does just the reverse: a hi- 
plosive phone does both in succession. 

28] But every auditory sensation has a certain duration: 
and these glides are usually so rapid that all their ele- 
ments overlap, and are largely simultaneous in and to 
the ear. Thus it is that the ear accepts an applosive 
or explosive, or hiplosive p, t, k, b, d, g, and an 
appetent, or hiant, or appetent-hiant W, j or r, as prac- 
tically always the same phone. 
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6 PHONETICS. 

29] In a biplosive phone there is really a silence 
between the applosion and the explosion. But, for the 
reason just stated, there is no silence to the ear. The 
silence is subsensible. 

30] And as soon as the silence is made long enough 
to become sensible, there is no longer one phone, but 
two, the first applosive, and the second explosive. Com- 
pare satrap (satrap) and rat-trap (rattrap). 

31] The complete (22) nasal possesses an oral on-glide, 
or off-glide, or both. These are identical, so far as they 
go, with those of the gliding fricative, or the plosive (27) 
of the same series (36), e. ^., the glides of HI follow the 
same lines as those of W and 1). 

32] Organically in fact the closure of m, n, g is exactly 
that of 1), d, g; but before the plosive, or even the tense 
fricative, position is reached, the nose is thrown open, 
and the breath escapes through that channel, without 
plosion or further friction, but with marked nasal resonance. 

33] Thus a nasal may be either appetent, or hiant, or 
appetent-hiant in its oral glides, just like the correspond- 
ing plosive or gliding fricative, but it differs from them 
in the held, or strictly nasal, portion (22). 

34] This held portion is not impeded. The breath can 
always pass through the two nostrils without friction. 
Hence arises sonorousness in nasals, which enables all 
of them to be sometimes employed in colloquial English as 
vowels; c. g.j open^ Oipill; hitlen^ Mtn; blacken, l)lakg; 
where HI, n, g are all syllabic (l06). 

35] In a trill the impeding organ (in English always 
the tongue) vibrates to the breath, so as to produce inter- 
mittent stoppage. A single repetition of stoppage is 
enough to produce the sensation of trill. English rarely 
goes further than that. Avoid uvular trill, or any uvular 
sound, in English. 
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PHONETICS. 7 

36] The modes of impediment familiar to English are: 
Bilabial: Lip to lip. p 1) 

Dentilabial: Lower lip to upper teeth. f T 

Point and blade of tongue to upper 

teeth. e Ct 

Fore-blade to fore-gums. S 

After-blade to after-gums. T 

Point of tongue to gums. 1 1 d^ n^ 1^ r^ J 
Palatal: Front of dorsum to hard palate j 

Velar: Back „ „ „ soft „ k 

Labio- Velar: Lip to lip, and back of dorsum 
to hard palate, simultaneously. 
Aspirate: In various places. 

37] In the second column, i. c.y to the right of the black 
line, each symbol has two distinct values, toned, or 
whispered. But in English, as in German, the diflference 
between tone and whisper is never significant, i. e., it 
never affects meaning. The whispered phone can be 
distinguished by italics, when necessary. 

38] But the symbols of the first column must never be 
italicised. A spirate phone can never be rightly said to 
be whispered, even in whispered speech. For its sound 
remains absolutely unchanged: and in fact, if we were 
to talk about a whispered p, f, &c., we should simply 
combine a noun which implies a glottis wide open with 
an adjective which implies a glottis nearly shut. 

39] Theoretically each one of the above indicated con- 
strictions may give rise to impediments of at least five 
different kinds — tense fricative, lax fricative, gliding frica- 
tive, plosive, and nasal. Only one, two, or three, out of 
each possible five, are actually to be found in our list. 
Yet the missing members have mostly a real existence in 
language somewhere. 
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LABIAL SERIES. 



40] English, like most other languages, creates its lahial 
phones by two diflferent closures, viz: its plosives and 
nasal, p, b, m, by lip-to-lip (bilabial) closure: its fri- 
catives, f, T, by lip -to -teeth (dentilabial) closure. The 
former position lends itself best to vigorous plosion: the 
latter to vigorous friction. 

41] f, V. It is best to begin in every series from the 
fricatives: f is here the tense spirate Mcative: T is the 
continuant toned (or whispered) fricative. Both are denti- 
labial: therefore avoid the bi- labial T sound, so often 
given to German w. The latter tends also to become 
hiant; but English v is well held. 

4:2] Note that in a labial phone the impediment must 
be at the lips only. The tongue must be kept low enough 
to allow such a passage for the breath as will not be 
itself frictional, though of course it will resound, like a 
pipe, to the friction and percussion at the lips. If the 
tongue is moved up into a frictional position, f, V become 
0, ct, in spite of Up-closure. 

43] p, b. Eng. b must be toned (or whispered) (23): 
p must not be audibly aspii-ated. Remember however 
that, in some degree, aspiration is always present in 
every exploded spirate. The percussion of p is followed by 
a rapid glide through the tense fricative ^ (bilabial f) 
to the lax fricative (or aspirate) h*" (21). It is this alone 
which distinguishes it plainly from the percussion of t 
or k. This h' always, and of necessity, follows an ex- 
ploded p. Whether it is separately sensible or not de- 
pends on its duration. In English an easily audible 
aspiration, such as is quite common in German, is always 
to be avoided* 
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PHONETICS. 9 

H] m is also bilabial. There is a nasal spirate m^ 
witiiout oral glides, which occurs in the common inter- 
jection mm or mm mm (/^'m; Wm^ h'm). It is of course 
inaudible without forced breath (32) and belongs really 
to the aspirates (21). Note how very little m, n, and 
i^ differ to the ear; and also m^ n, Q themselves, when 
deprived of their glides. 



DENTAL AND ALVEOLAR SERIES. 

46] This series is the richest of all— in English even 
more so than elsewhere. Formed by the most mobile 
portion of the tongue, with liberty to create an anterior 
as well as a posterior cavity, its phones, both possible 
and actual, are far more varied than the labial. Note 
in our table (36) the owerwhelming importance in English 
of the group formed with the tongue-tip {corona). They 
are hence called coronal, 

46] 0, Ct, as in English thin (Bill) and then (cten), 
are the fricatives most nearly adjacent to f and V. Like 
them, they are both continuants: = tense spirate: 
S. = toned (or whispered). Like them, too, they have no 
external cavity, and therefore no external resonance. They 
open straight into the outer air. 

47] They differ essentially from f, T, in the oral tube, 
which converges (cp. 42) rapidly, and becomes strongly 
frictional near the outlet. The pupil will in the first 
instance acquire this friction best by putting the tongue- 
tip between the closed teeth. He should then try to 
continue the sound while withdrawing the tongue-tip just 
inside the teeth. This is the English position. 
48] S^ Z are a similar pair of continuant Mcatives: 
S = tense spirate = Ger. ss: z == toned (or whispered) 
= Ger. 8 between vowels. 
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10 PHONETICS. 

49] In these phones the tongue-tip retires 4 or 5 milli- 
metres from the upper teeth, and the inner tube, still 
sharply convergent, terminates there, against the outer 
slope of the alveolars. This leaves a small intra -dental 
cavity of very high, shrill resonance, in front of the inner 
tube. The phone attains special power when the reso- 
nances of the inner tube and outer cavity are so adjusted 
as to reinforce each other. 

60] J*, 5, as in English passion (pajAn), vision (TijAll), 
are another such pair: J*= tense spirate fricative : 5 = toned 
(or whispered) continuant fricative. 

61] In these two phones the tongue-tip is drawn back 
4 or 5 mm. further than in S, Z: so that the constriction 
is shifted to the inner slope of the alveolars. The ad- 
justment is very like that of S, Z, save that it is 
everywhere on a larger scale. The fore-cavity is, of course, 
larger: a larger part of the tongue-blade comes into play 
in forming the inner orifice: and it is probable that the 
velum is so arranged as to carry the inner tube further 
back. The same kind of adjustment of resonances appears 
here as in S, Z; but at a pitch about 9 semitones deeper. 
There is also an additional friction in S, Z, against the 
tips of the lower teeth. 

62] The gap in resonance between S, Z and J*, 5 is 
probably due to the organic facility of forming a definite 
tube, (a) as long as the hard palate, (6) as long as pa- 
late and velum combined. In Eng. J* the lips are passive. 
Do not round them or protrude them, as often in Ger- 
man sch. 

63] J, J are a fourth pair of dental fricatives. Unlike 
the other three, they are not continuant, but gliding, and 
can be either hiant, or appetent-hiant, or appetent (22). 
They are commonly known as untiilled r, and are here 
denoted by the inversion of that symbol. The toned (or 
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whispered) J is very common in English (57): the spirate 
J only arises incidentally and involuntarily after p, t, k; 
e, g.^ in tried (tjaid), if the t is aspirated, the aspira- 
tion partly covers the J, and converts it into J. Hence 
Sweet's observation that to a foreign ear, Eng. Iried 
(tijaid) sometimes sounds like chide (tJVlid): which re- 
poses of course on a certain resemblance between J and J*. 
For although, in a gliding phone, there cannot be the 
adjusted duplicate sibilance of continuant J* (50), there 
is in J a fugitive sibilance of the same character. After 
vowels the true J of American and S. W. English is often 
relaxed in N. Eng. so as to be no longer really impeded: 
it is vocalic rather than consonantal, and is here written 
A (103. 113). In other cases this postvocalic J survives 
only in N. Eng. as a modification of the previous 
vowel (100). 

64] t, d in Eng. are normally coronal, and rank as 
closures of J, J, rather than of 0, d; or 8, Z; or J*, 5. 
These latter are all formed with the aid of the blade, 
which is part of the upper surface or dorsum of the 
tongue. Hence their closure creates varieties of t, d, 
called dorsal^ which are not normally English. 

66] Nevertheless these and other varieties arise in Eng. 
involuntarily, through combinations; e. ^., in fifth (flftO), 
fits (fits), pitch (pitf) the t explodes dorsally, into 0, 
S, J*; whilst in bitten (bitn), hotUe (l)Otl), tune (tjuin^ 
it explodes (43) primarily into a n (58), 1 (60), or 5 (63) 
glide. But these varieties come of themselves, and 
scarcely need special study. 

66] Therefore cultivate coronal t, d; do not aspirate t: 
and see that d is always toned (or whispered). 

67] r is the toned (or whispered) trill (35) of this im- 
portant coronal group (36), — a kind of rapidly repeated d. 
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12 PHONETICS. 

In conversation it has largely given place to J (43). But 
in forcible speech it reappears in all prevocalic positions. 

68] n is the toned (or whispered) nasal phone (31-34) 
of the coronal group. Compare in (44). The spirate n 
arises sometimes as a connective glide, like j. Compare 
53 and 55. And the syllable nn occurs int^rjectionally, 
singly or repeated, like mm (44). 

69] 1 is the toned (or whispered) lateral phone of the 
same coronal -alveolar group. A lateral phone is one 
articulated with a lateral exit, — medial exit being at the 
same time blocked by the tongue. This exit may be 
bilateral, or unilateral, — right-sided, or left-sided, without 
materially altering the quality of the phone. 

60] 1 is not really an impeded phone. Hence its occa- 
sional employment as vowel, e. g,, in hotile = l)9tl, &c. 
Its configuration is sufficiently unconstricted to allow the 
breath to pass at ordinary speed without audible friction. 
If turned into a spirate, (1) it is not strongly audible, 
even with forced breath. 

61] Hence the configuration of 1 in actual speech is 
always unilateral, and often compressed, too, to increase 
friction. This 1 is not a normal English sound; but it 
occurs in Welsh place-names, such as Llandaff (llan'daf ), 
and arises as a glide under the same circumstances as 
J (53). 

62] The resonance which most strongly characterises 
any lateral phone is that of the short crooked tube which 
descends sideways off the dorsum, runs along between the 
teeth, and finally issues under the tongue and between 
the lips into the outer air. Its shape and resonance 
vary so as to produce several types of lateral phone; 
but Eng. 1 is sufficiently defined by the fact that its 
contact is coronal-alveolar, i, e,, tongue-tip to upper gums. 
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PALATAL SERIES. 

^^J J (= ^^S' y i^ yield) is the only phone of this 
series which has an acknowledged place in English. There 
is the lax fricative h« in such words as he (h^il), com- 
pressed sometimes to actual § in words like hue (^jni): 
hut these are comhinatory phenomena. Vigorous habits 
of coronal articulation doubtless tend to banish palatal 
phones from English. 

64] English j is essentialy a gliding phone, — hiant, or 
appetent, or appetent-hiant (22). Note again the in- 
difference (28) with which the ear accepts all these as j. 
Note also how small a portion of the whole possible 
glide suffices to give to the ear the impression of the 
whole phone. Note even, in words like seeing, create, 
Me, hygiene (si:p]ii|, kri:[j]'e:t, le:t[j]ik, haid5i[j]i:n), 
that there is a j impression subjectively created by glides 
which are hardly true (impeded) j -glides at all, but 
simply lead to or from the true j -glides. 

65] This shows how essentially gliding is English j. 
Therefore avoid the continuant German j. 

VELAR SERIES. 

66] The English velar series has no recognised fiicative, 
but its k may be defined to German readers as the clo- 
sure of the ach'laut, of Ger. c/*; never of the ich-laut. 
That is to say, it is always velar, never palatal, even 
when adjacent to palatal phones, such as j, i, 6, 8, a 
(63. 86-90). The lax fricative h^ is developed invo- 
luntarily in certain combinations (70). 

67] k, g. In our rationalised alphabet, g is always the 
same sound, always plosive, always toned (or whispered), 
as in go. Therefore avoid both the German and the 
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14 PHONETICS. 

English fricative pronunciations of that symbol, and 
the German toneless pronunciation: k must not be 
aspirated (43). 

68] g is the toned (or whispered) nasal (31) of this 
series. It has precisely the same oral closure as k and g, 
and is identical with final ng in German, when free from 
any plosive Aj-ending. The spirate g exists precisely to 
the same extent as m (44) and It (58), Words ending 
in ng^ and all their derivatives, make n^ = fl. Else- 
where it is Bg or nds: e. g.^ siflA, but figgl, twindsig. 

69] The configuration of g or g differs little from that 
of quiet nasal breathing. During such breathing it ojriy 
needs forced breath to create the one, and a closed larynx 
to create the other. Hence these two phones are the 
basis of several primitive interjections. The groan is a 
long l|: the grunt and snort are compounded of g and g. 

LABIO-VELAR SERIES. 

70] AL, W, are the only two members of this series in 
English. Like J (53) and j (63), they are essentially 
gliding. AL is also written hw. It is not, however, a 
double phone, but the spirate corresponding to the toned 
(or whispered) W. In normal AL the labial and velar 
frictions are equally heard, — neither the latter over- 
powering, as often in Scotch, nor the former, as some- 
times in Irish, pronunciation. A subjective w may be 
observed in sn:[w]il|, gO:[w]il|, just like the subjective 
j (64), and the subjective J (101). 

ASPIRATES. 

71] h is the only aspirate sign in EngHsh, and the 
only one which need here be used. There exists, of course. 
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strictly speaking (21), a lax fricative corresponding to 
each tense fricative: but they do not differ strongly to 
the ear, and their several occurrence is usually dictated 
by neighbouring phones, without special volition on the 
part of the speaker: e, g,, afber p, t, k, when aspirated, 
we get h', hj, h^: before a, e, e, i or j, we get h^: 
before a, 0, 0, u, we get h*. Sweet notices that some- 
times in lax pronunciation I think resembles I hinh: 
this is h^. 

UNIMPEDED PHONES (VOWELS). 

72] An unimpeded phone may be toned or whispered, 
never spirate (7). See definition 17-18. Note that 1 
(50), and the held part of m, n, g (34), are unimpeded: 
though 1, in, n, ^ are not. Note however that though 
in the former four the breath remains unimpeded, the 
sound does not. Of all unimpeded phones these have 
the smallest exit and the least sonority. 

73] Other unimpeded phones have greater exit, and are 
therefore more sonorous, but in various degrees. They 
are divided, according to degree of exit, into four classes, 
dose, half-dose, half-open^ and open. The adoption of 
four gradations is not arbitrary, but is based upon the 
recognition, by the ear, of two series, each containing 
four preeminently distinct types of sound. The vowels 
closely representing these eight types are called primary^ 
and they are the only primary vowels in English (74). 

74] These two series are called the palatal (i, e, e, a), 
and the lablo-vdar (n, 0, 0, a), because the configurations 
of the former are narrowest opposite the hard palate, 
whilst the latter have two relatively narrow places, the 
one at the lips and the other opposite the velum. Note 
the total absence of the labio-palatal series, represented 
in German by u and 6, Therefore never use Ger. 6 for 
English obscure vowels (77). 
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16 PHONETICS. 

76] Primary vowels occur normally in long stressed 
positions. Length and stress are well marked in English, 
as in German. So are shortness and want of stress: and 
they both tend to hinder the precise articulation of a 
primary vowel. 

76] Hence a class of secondary vowels, which have 
become normal in English in such positions. A vowel is 
called secondary so long as it bears any distinct resem- 
blance in sound to its primary. Such vowels are some- 
times called wide^ on supposed physiological grounds. 

77] But when an articulation departs still further from 
any primary type, it produces a vowel which is obscure. 
Vowels of this third class vary much in position, yet 
resemble each other much more closely in sound than 
they resemble any primary. Hence four symbols practi- 
cally suffice; 0, B for obscure palatal (or front) vowel; 
a for obscure velar (or back) vowel; and A for one with 
no special constriction (= Sweet's "unmodified voice"). 
The difference between and B is that the one is the 
obscuration of i, 6; and the other, of C, a. 

78] Northern English possesses a fourth class of vowels, 
called coronal^ because articulated by lifting the tongue- 
tip {corona) and presenting it to the alveolars, as in J, 
but never close enough to create friction (100-3). 

79] In the accompanying table the sign I stands for 
length. Vowels not so marked are short. Note that 
three of the eight chief vowel types are always long, 
when stressed, and one other is always short. In these 
cases fully stressed examples of the contrast between 
primary and secondary cannot be given. Half-stressed 
examples are given in two cases; but half stressed vowels 
are unsteady both in length and quality (137). The 
terms half-long and over-long may sometimes be needed 
to express finer distinctions of length. 
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18 PHONETICS. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY VOWELS. 

81] These are best studied in the order i, e, e, a, a, 
9, 0, U, following the V-shaped line in the diagram. This 
oblique arrangement is used to remind the student (a) that 
the palatal passage not only grows wider from i to 6 
and 8, but also extends further and further back: (h) that 
the labial and velar constrictions not only grow narrower 
from Ct onwards to U, but that the latter constriction 
also extends further and further, both back and forward. 

82] Thus arranged, these vowels are found to be in the 
order of their greatest similarity, both of articulation and 
quality. Compare 11-14. We begin at i with a short 
narrow palatal passage leading into a large pharyngeal 
cavity. In e, and again in e, tbe passage grows longer 
and wider. In a and a the passage is wider still, save 
that it is pinched at the velar end, — a little in a, and 
more so in a. Then the lips contract successively for 
9, 0, U, and the velar passage contracts and lengthens 
pari passu. Hence i, e, C have been called ti^e vowels: 
a and a, open-caviiy vowels: 0, 0, u, close-cavity vowels 
— from the shape thus given to the oral part of the 
articulation. 

83] The vowels marked close and half-close in our table 
(80) are all articulated with certain degrees of jaw- 
opening, which admit of but little change. But those 
of the open and half- open classes are sometimes articu- 
lated with much wider jaw-opening than usual. The 
mtemal parts are then so re-arranged as still to preserve 
the due relation of the resonances: for the primary vowels 
all owe their individuality to the establishment of definite 
acoustic relations of this kind. Hence another, sometimes 
useful, division of vowels into expansible and inexpansible. 

84] Northern, like all other, English, is contrasted with 
both German and French by a love of gentle beginning 
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and gentle cessation, which finds its chief scope in vowels. 
It is this tendency which lies at the root of the Southern 
diphthongs and glides. But in the North it does not go 
so far. 

PALATAL (= FRONT) SERIES. 

85] i long in North -Eng. is the same as Ger. long i. 
It has neither a fore-glide of secondary i nor a necessary 
after-glide of j; though the latter may arise through 
combinations (64). But it is slightly less close than 
French i. Lip -spreading is exceptional, — rhetorical. 

86] i short is decidedly secondary. Primary i arches 
the tongue towards the alveolars: this secondary i arranges 
the tongue as parallel as possible to the alveolars and 
to the hard palate. The vowel appears then to lose some 
part of its resonance, and with it some part of its pri- 
mary individuality. But there is no need in N.-Eng. to 
discriminate also in quality between the stressed and 
unstressed i in pity. Final -y after consonant is always 
this secondary i. 

87] e long is not found quite pure in N.-Eng. In 
articulation it has always a brief off- glide of secondaiy 
i, best heard before d, e, g.^ in fade (feiW). But this 
glide is so brief that the spirate on -glide of k, t or p 
is enough to obliterate it; e, g,, in hahe, cape, gate. These 
are l)e:k, keip, geit to the ear, though the tongue- motion 
is identical. This glide is weak before any spirate. The 
vowel is therefore best written eil before toned (and 
whispered) phones and finally, but 61 before spirates. The 
quality of the e is that of Ger. long e, a little less 
close than Fr. 4. 

88] In half stressed positions this 61 or 6:1 is more or 
less shortened, and more or less secondary in quality. 
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This especially happens to the ending -ate. Further 
obscuration brings it to 9 and «, e. g., SCpvret, vb.: 
sepvrdt, adj., coUoq. seprvt. This same 9 sometimes 
stands also for a short stressless printed e, especially in 
the endings -9d, -9Z, -9d5, -k9t, but it then never goes 
over to «, 6. g., Iand9d, fij^az, k9l9d5, inak:9t. But 

note carefully what 9 means in this book (77), its arti- 
culation not being far from those of © and i. 

89] 8 long is only found in N.-Eng. before prevocalic 
r, e. g,^ l)e:ril|; C short is the normal short printed c of 
red^ men J &c., and departs but little, under stress, from 
primary t (= Ger. long d or Fr. e). But stressless e 
rarely keeps this quality unless shielded on one or both 
sides by combined consonants; e, g.^ in 'abdjekt, foment. 
It may become B, e. g.^ ekSBlBIlt, prdMBIII; or 9 (88); 
or i. The last result is favoured when stress sets in on 
the succceeding consonant, e. ^., pi'tiTAIl, di'sniitjuid^ 
(== petition, desuetude), 

90] a fuUy long does not occur in N.-Eng. Short a 
is the vowel of mem, cat, &c., and resembles Fr. a in 
paite. It is distinct from S.-Eng. a (»). By obscuration 
it passes into « as in about (Bbaut). It is often heard 
half-long in words like glass, chaff, cast, where the South 
has a long or overlong a. 

LABIO-VELAE (= BACK) SERIES. 

91] a long, as in father, or in Ger. fahren, is rather 
rare in N.-Eng., but see 100 and 141. There is no 
short a sound in Eng. Beware therefore of using this 
German short a for Eng. short a. 

92] 9 long as in law, or in Fr. tort, dijffers from 9 

short, in cot, chiefly by wider jaw -opening and greater 

sonority (83), but also by a slightly reduced distinctness 

* Hardly a recogniBed pronunciation. — W. V. 
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of quality. Both are more decidedly half-open than Ger- 
man short 0, Further ohscuration brings to D. In 
N.-Eng., syllables spelled off, oft, oss, ost are short: e, g.^ 
ddf, sdft, Ids, kdst. 

93] and U are conmionly called rotmded vowels. But 
there is no literal lip -rounding in ordinary English, nor 
any protrusion. The same acoustic adjustment is produced, 
less perfectly, by mere vertical approach. Exceptionally, 
rounding is cultivated for rhetorical effect. 

94] long, as in locm, resembles oh in Ger. lohn. But 
see 93 and 84. It never, in N.-Eng., closes to a W 
position, though a slight subjective W arises in certain 
cases (70). It keeps its quality before r, c. ^., gloiri, 
not gldiri; sto:;, not stoi^. 

95] In half-stressed and in final stressless positions 
rhetorical long loses more or less both in length and 
clearness, even to the extent of becoming short and secon- 
dary, e, g.^ windoz, rodio'dendrAH. In other stressless 
positions it even lapses into short 0; e. ^., rd'bASt, 
ro'teijAn. Stressed short does not exist. 

96] N.-Eng. long U resembles German long u. But see 
93 and 84. The velar passage is shorter and wider than 
in Fr. ou. For long stressed printed u (= jui in S.) 
after 1, r, 8 the North generally maintains the earlier u:,* 
e. g.^ lurt, kruid, SU: (= lute, crude, sue). For printed 
00, the North often maintains long U where the South 
has shortened it, e. g., kuik, rnim. Also long U before 
r, e. g., Juii, not JdV; djuirig, not djdlrig. 

97] Short U closely resembles German short u. It is 
more laxly articulated both at lips and velum than long 
U, and is decidedly secondary in timbre. It stands for 
stressed oo in foot, good, etc., and often replaces rhetorical 

* S. Eng. ju.- seems to be the earlier sound.— W. V. 
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long U in stressless and half-stressed positions, e. g.^ in 
Talju^ repju'teijAn. Obscuration carries U to D and 
A, but only in vulgar or careless speech. Avoid these 
sounds even in stressless <o, do, you, wotdd^ ^wtdd, &c. 

OBSCURE VOWELS. 

98] 0, «, D. Obscure vowels have vague articulations. 
Not being based upon arithmetically definite relations of 
resonances, they are at best but feebly distinguished, and 
shade off into each other by imperceptible degrees. Sounds 
of the class result usually from the obscuration of 
rhetorical stressless e or i; and of V, from a or £; but 
see 88. 89. So D, from U, 0, 0, a. The usual position 
of 9 is nearest 6; of V, nearest £; and of D, nearest 0. 

99] A is more fixed, because it is the habitual short 
stressed printed u in hut etc. It also results, in a less 
fixed form, from the levelling of a and D by careless 
speakers. In neither case is it identical with the Southern 
vowel. That is rather «. 

CORONAL VOWELS. 

100] Coronal vowels are all represented in print by 
vowel-sign-f-^. But it is only the expansible (83) class 
of vowels which, from its greater mobility of articulation, 
is readily capable of coronal development. Hence come 
the four forms £, A, d, 0, — all long when fully stressed, 
but under weaker stress they lose, first in length and 
then in quality, until all are levelled under short A (103). 
For the rest see 113. 

101] In a coronal vowel, the vowel configuration seems 
to be shifted backwards, so that its exit is no longer at 
the lips, but between the tongue-tip and the palate. The 
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vowel, thus secluded, loses somewhat both in quality and 
sonority, but the gliding of the tongue towards or from 
an J position gives also a clear simultaneous sensation 
of J, though no fricative position is really reached. 
Compare the other Jiiants j (64) and w (70). 

102] These coronal symbols are chosen to indicate 

timbre rather than articulation; c, <7., u and 9 indicate 
sounds which are in the main those of CL and 9; but 
their articulations are not labio -velar, but coronal - velar, 
with the velar constriction shifted somewhat back from the 
normal a and 9 positions, so as to maintain the same 
proportionate division of the configuration. 

103] A occurs also as a short vowel in stressless, and 
colloquially in half-sti-essed, syllables. It appears also as 
a brief second element in the coronal diphthongs (ill) 
arising from inexpansible vowels-|-r. This non- syllabic 
off-glide may be written J. 

GENERAL FEATURES OF ENGLISH PHONES. 

104] Note the absence of lip-spreading (85), of rounding 
and protrusion (52, 93), of prompt beginning and prompt 
ending (84), of palatal consonants and labio-palatal vow- 
els (63, 74). Note on the other hand the wealth of 
coronal -alveolar articulations, leading to a habitually 
retracted, flat, or even up-turned attitude of tongue (45), 
the tendency to glide (84), the markedness of stress and 
stresslessness (75), and its consequences (75-77). 

PHONES IN COMBINATION. 

L SYUEiABLES. 

106] Speech is a succession of sounds continually rising 
and falling in sonority. Each single short wave of sonority, 
one rise and one fall, is a syllable. 
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106] Sonority is massiveness of subjective impression, 
whether tone or noise. Force, i e. stress, always increases 
sonority, so long as the phone remains the same. But 
phones differ vastly in inherent sonority. Especially do 
toned phones excel toneless; open ton^ phones excel close 
ones (73); and primary excel obscure (98). Yet relative 
sonority may be modified, and sometimes even reversed, 
by proper application of stress, e. ^., in flst, fits, the S 
and t are stressed so as to change places in order of 
sonority. See 107. 

107] When a syllable consists of one phone, the rise 
and fall of sonority is created simply by the incession 
and decline of stress. But when it consists of two or 
more phones the less sonorous phones must come before 
or after the most sonorous phone, in order of sonority. 
The most sonorous phone of a syllable is its vowel: the 
rest are its consonants, 

108] Impeded phones are, as a rule, consonants; unim- 
peded phones, vowels (1^). But the real distinction is 
that of function. The 8 of hissing, the J of hushing 
are, for the moment, vowels. Op. 34, 44, 60. 

109] To assist the rise or fall of sonority a whispered 
phone is often substituted, partly or wholly, for a toned 
one; e. g.^ compare reilds? (raids) with reiizd (raised). 
This is the usual fate of final toned fricatives in English 
after stops. Other final toned fricatives usually begin 
with full tone, but sink through whisper to silence: ex- 
cept in imitative words, such as bAZ, hwiz. Thus his is 
really hiz;^, — the Z dropping from tone to whisper. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

110] Sometimes the vowel of a syllable is not con- 
tinuant, but gliding (16); it passes from one type of 
sound to another. The transition may be slow or quick, 
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and therefore audible or inaudible. The latter is the 
Northern characteristic. 

Ill] Diphthongs may be appetmt, or hicmt (16, 22), 
i, e., they may glide from a more open to a less open 
vowel or vice versd. Examples of the latter class are 
the coronal diphthongs (103, 113). 

112] The appetent diphthongs are ai, di, au, where 
each letter has its usual short value (86, 90, 92, 97). 
Contrast with these the incipient diphthong el (87), whose 
second element is very much shorter than the first. 

113] Hiant diphthongs exist only in the coronal ill, 
Oil, Uli, where the first element has the quality and 
nearly the length of II, 01, UI, but the second element is 
a short and stressless A glide. Thus only do they escape 
the tendency (arising from the superior sonority of the 
second element) of all hiant diphthongs, either to split 
into dissyllables, or to convert the first element into a j 
or W. Note the distinction between loij (Zore), mono- 
syllable, and loii (= lower)j with the syllabic A. 

114] Monosyllabic eil does not exist; it always changes 
to e:, e. ^., prayer = pre:. 

115] Triphthongs arise when ai, oi, au are followed 
by the same ^ glide, representing printed r: and good 
speakers keep triphthongal hire^ hail, distinct from higher^ 
liail, dissyllable. 

116] This I glide changes to real r when a vowel 
follows; e. g.^ hiirig, hairing, hair'aut = hearing, 
hiring, hire out. Sometimes a slight A glide still precedes 
the r here, but the absence of it is not a fault. 
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117] Both diphthoDgs and triphthongs seem to have 
uncommon power to resist obscuration. Deterioration sets 
in rather by loss of the weaker element, e, g.^ a'doint 
for I d(m*t\ fla:iz for flowers^ &c. 



EFFECTS OF CONTACT. 

118] Refer to 53, 64, 55, 57, 58, 61, 63, 64, 66, 68, 70, 
71, 85, 87, 89, 94, 96, 100. All these changes are in the 
direction of assimilation: but careless and vulgar speech 
allows this process freer play and furnishes more striking 
examples (34, 177, 236). 

119] Complete elision of a consonant is very rare in 
N.Eng. Such a sentence as ai koig go: djAS SO SUin 
«z wenzdi for ai koint go djAst so: sun «z wednzdi 

would not pass as good English in any of its three con- 
sonantal lapses. 

120] But subtler changes occur almost automatically 
(55). When any toned (or whispered) sound is followed 
^7 P) t) 0^ ^) ^^ ^s curtailed a little; because the glottis 
must open to prepare for the following spirate. A vocalic 
example is seen in 87; but the 1 of boilt and the g of 
bagbA suffer a like curtailment. Compare boild, baggd 
(Bangor), 

121] Complete elision of a stressless vowel is frequent 
in conversation. But here also there are subtle differences, 
e. g., stressless -An, -aI change very easily into syllabic 
n^ 1 after the other coronals t and d: easily also after 
8, z, which are nearly coronal (49): but less easily aftier 
J, 5, which are a step further from being coronal (51). 
There is then always an A glide, just audible, between 
the two positions: e. ^., paisl, but paijll. 
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EFFECTS OF PHONIC STRESS. 

122] Stress may be phonic^ or spllctbic^ or rhetorical^ 
i. e., it may vary (a) from phone to phone in the same 
syllable, or (h) from syllable * to syllable in the same 
word (or stress-group), or (c) from one word (or stress- 
group) to another word (or stress-group) in the same 
sentence or discourse (4). Stress varies even within the 
phone; but that is outside the scope of this work. 

128] Instances of the effects of phonic stress on phonic 
quality and office have been already given for consonants 
in 23, 106, 109, and for vowels in 84, 113, 115. For 
syllabic stress see 137. 

n. WOBD8. 

124] Words are the logical elements, just as phones 
are ■ the acoustic elements, of speech. It is by varying 
their arrangement that all meanings are expressed. Being 
elementary, they are indissoluble. They have no other 
phonetic quality in common. They may contain one or 
several syllables. At times they coalesce, to form new 
words (210). 

126] In English, a word may even differ considerably 
in its phones, under varying degrees of stress, without 
ceasing to be the same word, i. e., to have the same 
logical effect. See 137-9. 

126] Hence an important distinction between the formal 
and the actual pronunciation of a word. The formal 
pronunciation is that which is heard when the word is 
fully stressed, e. ^., when it forms, alone, the answer to 
a question. 

127] In most words the formal pronunciation differs 
little from the most usual. But in most auxiliaries, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and other minor words, the 
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formal pronunciation is exceedingly rare; because such 
words are ordinarily stressless, and their pronunciation is 
more or less modified by this want of stress. See 177, 236. 

m. 8TIUB88-GIIOTJF8. 

138] There is no such separation heard between words 
spoken as is seen between words printed, — especially in 
a language so full of conneddve words as the English. 
Compare the Latin hominis or fuerit with the English 
of-a-man or may-have-hem. There is no more break 
between the syllables in the one case than in the other. 
Connected words like these are always pronounced con- 
tinously in what are called stress-groups. 

129] A stress-group is properly measured from one zero 
of stress to the next; and when so measured it is found 
to be a logical as well as an acoustic division. 

130] This fact has been often put out of sight in 
phonetic texts by marking the stress-groups not from zero 
to zero, but from maximum to maximum, like bars in 
music, quite irrespective of the word and sense. But 
in speech the individual word is indissoluble (120), both 
logically and acoustically; and any system which chops 
words in two not only fails to explain the use of the 
stress-group in language, but helps to conceal that use. 

131] Stress-groups may be either simple or compound^ 
i. e., they may comprise either one or several waves of 
syllabic stress. A wave of stress contains no more than 
one rise and one fall. In a compound stress-group each 
wave is separated from the next by a temporary relaxation 
(not zero) of stress. 

132] Take an example, full of simple stress-groups^ 
from Tennyson's Bugle-Song in The Princess: 



I 
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T)io: Tbjufi?I|rWo:|| 

'sit I dv waild 'e^o:z { 'flaiig || 

2 1^12 

and 'ansA || 'ekoiz || 

'daiig || daiig || daiig. 

The single bars stand for relaxations, the double bars 
for cessations of stress. The figures indicate in each 
stress-group the order of strength of each syllable. All 
the groups but one are seen to contain one wave only. 

133] But compound stress groups (like the second line 
above, which contains three waves) are much more com- 
mon than simple ones. It is inconvenient to have more 
than one sign for stress. It will be at first indicated in 
our transcriptions by ' preceding the strong syllable of 
each stress-wave. But the number of intermediate degrees 
of stress (see figures above) is only limited by the power 
of the ear to discriminate them. This is seen still more 
convincingly in a single word, such as 

lVkW|pnliensi|1biliti. 

We may use the expressions secondary stress, half stress, 
and weak stress as intermediate to full stress and stress- 
lessness. As accent in English falls usually on initial 
syllables it will be possible, as the student advances, 
eventually to leave it unmarked in such cases, but not 
elsewhere. 

134] The degrees of subjective stress do not always 
exactly tally with the degrees of physical force employed. 
There is a natural decline in force from the beginning 
to the end of an expiration. The ear instinctively allows 
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for this, inferring rather the relative effort than the rela- 
tive force of each syllable. 

135] It is not of much use to mark breath-groups (4) 
in phonetic texts, because (a) they vaiy with the rate of 
breathing and the rate of speech, and (6) everyone learns 
in his own language to take breath at those places where 
there are the greatest logical pauses, — if he can: for the 
lungs only obey within limits. The breath period may 
be increased or decreased by one-half, not more, — and 
not twice in succession. 

136] The period, colon, and semicolon always indicate 
a zero of stress; but in modern books the comma is often 
addressed more to the eye of the reader, for logical reasons, 
than to his ear. In our texts we shall avoid the colon, 
for fear of confusion with our sign of length (l), and we 
shall drop the comma when it does not indicate any zero 
of stress, as in BlowQ hugUy blow (128). 

137] Wide changes of stress take place in English, and 
have a great influence on the length (88-90), quality 
(95-100), and even the existence (121) of Yowels. This 
results partly from change of rhetorical emphasis (com- 
pare its'soi with i'tizso), partly from change of stress 
within the word (compare Sl'veiT, vb., with 'SAIvel, sb.), 
but chiefly from the style and purpose of the speaker. 

138] Shades of speaking style are innumerable. We 
shall herein mark four: (A) the formal, which is only 
heard on the most solemn occasions, such as those of 
prayer, Bible reading, and liturgical services, (B) the care- 
ful and dignified, such as is heard in public speaking, 
and in the best conversation, (C) the careless but tole- 
rated, as containing no very disgracefol errors, (D) the 
vulgar, containing errors not current in good society. 
Numerous examples are hereafter given (142, 177, 236), 
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distinguished always by these letters A, B, C and D. 
See also Preface to the Texts. 

139] Style A contains very few syllables which are 
quite stressless, and very few vowels which are quite 
obscure. Style B has more of both, but is sparing of 
elision. Style C exaggerates weakness of stress, and con- 
sequently has frequent elisions, and still more frequent 
obscurations. In style D it often happens that the fully 
stressed syllables alone preserve their formal quality. Style 
B is the one which the student should aim at. The others 
are to be heard every day. But style C ranks only as 
excusable English; and it is easy to drop from it into 
style D, which is inexcusable. Moreover, faults are 
habitually overlooked in rapid speech which may and 
often do sound quite vulgar when spoken deliberately: 
and the foreigner's English is usually much slower than 
the Englishman's. 

eENERAL CHARACTER OF NORTHERN ENeUSH. 

140] The differences of North and South are nearly all 
phonetic (but see 237, end). Many have been noted al- 
ready (85-94, 96, 99, 110). The North is much less to- 
lerant of obscurations and elisions; also of assimilations 
such as 'neitji, 'SOlldji (or 'soidji) instead of 'neitJA, 
'SOlI^A. It is much less tolerant of pronunciations which 
go against the normal force of the spelling, such as the 
z in drzlin, df Z9I1A, 'sakrlfaiz, ab'sijAn, tran'slsAn 
(discern^ dishonour, sacrifice, dbcission, transition). It is 
much less tolerant of dropt h and dropt r; and the in- 
sertion of an unprinted r between vowels {the aid'IlAFAVit!) 
is entirely vulgar. Spelling has operated not only to 
preserve pronunciation, as in the resistance to lengthening 
of words like loss, cost, off, soft (92), and the like, ending 
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in consonantal signs, after single vowel-signs, but also to 
change it, as in doint, djdint, loindri, where the au of 
the spelling has changed former a: into 91 The like has 
happened generally to formerly silent 7?, which is now 
observed only in hour^ hdr, honour, honest, and derivatives. 
Possibly the same influence is seen in a noticeable tendency 
to regularise the pronunciation of or+ const, into 01, though 
in many words it has been, and still generally is, 0!,, e, ^., 
koild, poi^t, foiidj, pOIik. Cp. the more normal laid, 
jSit, d59:d5, fork, which have always 5:. 

141] As- to the doubtful a or 01 (90), the North leans 
strongly to the former, but with exceptions. All words 
which have lost I have ai (boiin, half, Sttiv). So also 
'faiffl, 'roiffA, 'moistl^ 'plOISti, pa:8, and the abbre- 
viations koint and Joint. Words ending in -mcmdy and 
derivatives, all have often CU.^ The rest of the doubtful 
class generally make the a slightly longer than in bad, 
man, kab, but there is no such lengthening nor such 
wide dissimilation of printed a+const. as is heard in 
London tjaif, glois, plaint, and b»id, m»in, kaeib. 



^ I should say myself that the pronunciations 'masti^ 
'plasti^ paO^ baO are quite as firequent, and in my opinion 
more frequent, in Northern Eng. than the pronunciations moistl, 
&c. Similarly with words ending in -mand. — E. L. J. 
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THE ARTICLES. 

143] There are two articles, the definite (^e), and the 
indefinite (a before consonants, and cm before vowels). 
They vary phonetically as under: see 138. 





vowels 


A 


B 


C 


D 


Before 


ffi: 


ffi:, ffi 


ffi 


ffi 


n 


n 


an 


an, «n 


«n. An 


An 


n 


consonants 


ffn 


ffv 


ff A 


ffA 


n 


9) 


a 


a, « 


«, A 


A 



THE NOUN (SUBSTANTIVE). 

148] English nouns have three cases, nominative, ob- 
jective and possessive. Most English nouns possess acousti- 
cally but one inflection, which serves alike as possessive 
singular and for all cases of the plural, e, g., cat's, cats, 
cais' are all alike bats in sound. The objective case is 
so called because it often expresses the indirect (dative) 
object as well as the direct (accusative) object. 

14-4] This inflectional ending may be -8, -Z, or -ez. It 
is S after all spirate sounds, except 8 and J; Z after all 
toned (or whispered) sounds, except Z and 5: and 9Z 
after 8, J, z, J: e. g^ si:t8, 8i:dz, bdiz, fljdz (=« fisKs, 
fishes, fishes^). 

Yiitor, SUmml L: Llojd, Kord-Englisoh. 2. Aiifl. g 
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146] A few nouns in 6, f, and S change these into the 
toned ff, V, Z in the plural: e. g., paiffz, Olffz, mauffz, 
jniffz; kaiTz, haiYz, liivz, 8i:vz; selyz, elvz; laiyz, 
nalyz, waivz; Ioitz; wuItz; skoiTz; hwonrz; hauzez. 

But the possessive singular is paiOs, &c. according to rule. 

146] A few names of animals keep the same forms in 
the plural as in the singular, and have therefore only the 
possessive inflection: e. ^., Jip, swain, di:j, graus, traut, 
'samAn, and most kinds of fish: but not 'herigz, 'haddks, 
soilz, iilz, sprats, 'minoiz. So also a few nouns of 
quantity, breiS (= 2), grOIS (= 144), stoin (= 14 lbs), 
and frequently also pfel (= 2), 'dAZ«n (= 12), skoil 
(== 20), 'hAndmdweit (=112 lbs): but these are much 
fewer than formerly. 

147] Relics of plural by vowel-change are fat, pi. flit; 
tuiO, tiiO; guis, giis; mans, mais; laus, lais; man, 
men. At the end of compounds -man and -men, being 
unstressed, often both become -mAn. Relics of plural in 
-en are oks, pi. dksvn, and brAffA, breffmn (of one 
community, but 'brAfl'AZ of one family), and in poetry 
Xiiin for Jniz, kain for kanz; and ain or iin for aiz. 
Still more irregular are 'wnm^n, pi. 'wimon: tjaild, 
'tjildmn: 'peni, pens. But 'peniz is the plural when 
penny-pieces are meant. 

148] All the words in 147 form their possessive plural 
from their nominative plural by the rules given in 144 
for the singular, e. ^., "gilSOZ. The possessive inflexion 
is dropt in for goodness {conscience^ righteousness^ &c.) 
sdke^ and after 8 or z in polysyllabic proper names, e, g,^ 
her'oidias, 'soikratiiz; unless very familiar, e. ^., 'alisoz, 
'pA:klnz9Z (Perkins's), It is always attached to the end 
of a compound noun, or noun phrase, e. g.^ a 'nait erAnts 
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'spiif ; ff« 'siti DV Undvnz 'dets; "djeilinz, 'djdii, «nd 
'tdm«S9z faidl. 

149] But the plural sign, on the contrary, attaches itself 
in such cases to the word containing the main substan- 
tive notion: nalts 'erAnt ^faidlzinldi, 'hd:sgd:dz, 
Sis 'dtts DV a« 'siti DV lAndvn. 

150] The possessive is often used as an apparent nomi- 
native or objective, through ellipses of the word ckurch^ 
house, shop, office^ or the like: e, g., at Snt 'pdllz, tn 
mai 'brAffiz, from liwaitliz {shop). Another idiomatic 
use of the possessive (after of) extends also to the pro- 
nouns. This use is originally partitive; so that a 'frtnd 
DV main (or dv mai 'foiffiz) means wAn av mai (or 
mai 'foiff Az) 'frendz. But it is is also used when only 
one of the class exists, c. g., ffis 'wotj DT main, ffat 
Tied nv jurfz (familiar and depreciatory). 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

161] The Eng. adjective is never inflected for gender 
or case: and only two are inflected for number: ffis, pi. 
ffilZ; ffat, pi. ffoiz. But many adjectives of two syllables, 
and nearlv all those of one syllable, are inflected for com- 
parison. They form the comparative by adding -A to the 
positive; and the superlative by adding -BSt. 

162] Adjectives of three syllables and upwards are corn- 
spared by means of the adverbs more and most. Parti- 
cipial adjectives must always be compared in this way 
even if monosyllabic, e. g.^ WOlin, bent; and there is 
no ac^ective which cannot be thus compared, if rhetorical 
reasons so dictate. 
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163] Those dissyllables which end in a vowel or vocalic 
1 ('hie, 'tie, &c.) prefer inflection: those ending in -ftll, 
-lS8, -Ifl, -ed, -ij, -AS reject it. The rest vacillate: but 
flnal stress is favourable^ and final double consonants are 
unfavourable, to inflection. Inflection is used more freely 
before the noun than after it, e, ^., ffv 'neVA 'w9Z « 
polaltl man; 'no: man wnz 'evA moij polait; ffv 
'nevA W9Z « 'man mo:I polalt. 

154] A few superlatives end in -mOst, e. ^., 'topmOSt, 
'aatlmost. Quite irregular are gild, betl, best; bad, 
WAis, wAist; Utl, les, llist; mAtJ (or meni), mqij, 
moist; fai, faiffi (or fliffA), faiffvst (or fliffvst). Use 
eldA and eldvst of persons only; and never use eldA 
before ffan. 

155] The first nineteen numerals are WAn, till, 6ril, 
fori, falv, slks, ssv(A)n, eit, naln, ten, nev(A)n, twely, 
Olitlin, foiltlm, flftlin, slkstiin, sey(A)ntl:n, eitlin^ 
naintiin. The syllable tiin is stressed when predicative, 
unstressed when attributive: e. g,y aim Oi'tdn tu'deit, 
'eitiin jillz Olid. See also skoil (157). 

156] The other tens are 'twenti, 'OAitl, 'iSiti, 'flftl, 
'siksti, 'sev(A)nti, 'eiti, 'nidntl. Units are added by 
merely suffixing them, e. g.^ '6A:ti 'faiv. But under 60, 
and if not part of a larger number, also 'fidv «nd '©Alti^ 

and the like are used. 

157] The remaining numeral words are 'hAndrvd, 
'OauzAnd, 'mllji^n. As adjectives these take no inflection, 
e. g., 1,160,701 = a 'milJDn, WAn liAndrad And 'flftl 
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'OanzAnd, 'sevn 'hAndmd And 'wAn. Compare 6ri:sko:i 
(= 60), and fo:lsko:I (= 80). But as nouns they are 
inflected, e. ^., SAm 'skoi^z, SAm 'OauzAndz dt 'pL*pl. 

At the beginning of a number use a instead of WAn, and 
use and to connect tens and units to higher denomina- 
tions, but nowhere else.^ 

158] In sums of money place and always, and only, 
before the pence. The word Jlligz is generally dropt if 
there are also pounds or pence, e. g,, '6ri: paundz 'faly 
(= 66 s.), 'faly An 'tApins 'herpini {6s. 2% d.) Notice 
'OripAns (3 d.) and the adjectives, 'tApAnl and 'OrfpAnl, 
with vowel -change. Also the nouns 'heipAO, 'penAO 
(= halfpennyworth^ &c.) 

159] As to time, say 'half past 'faiy (6.30), « 'kwJiti 
tu 'siks (6.46), 'twenti 'minits 'past twelv (12. 20), 
'twenti 'nain 'minits tn 'wAn (12. 31). But for rail- 
way purposes say 'falT 'Oilti, 'twely 'Oiiti 'wAn, &c. 

160] The firsf eight ordinals are fist, 'sekAnd, Oild, 
foiie, flfte, Slkste, 'sey(A)ne, e:te. Elsewhere e is 
added after all consonants, and -vO after all vowels, 
c. g., llAndrtldO, 'twentteO. But in all compound numbers 
the ordinal modification only aflFects the final element, 
lundrtid And 'sekAnd, 'wAn And 'OlitivO. 

161] Never say WAn taim^ tu: talmz, for WAns, twais, 
adv.; but OralS and Orirtaimz may be used indiscrimi- 
nately. 

^ I should naturally say one instead of a at the beginning 
of any numbers running into thousands or millions. — E. L. J. 
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THE PRONOUNS. 










1. pers. 


2. pers. 


3. pers. 


S. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


ai 

main, mai 

mi: 

wi: 

aiulz, aui 

AS 


ffau 

a^ain^ffai 

tti: 

ju: 

ju:fz,ju:I 

in: 


hi: 
hiz 
him 


hA:Z)liA: 
hi: 


it 

its 

it 


WAn 

WAnz 

WAn 


PI. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


" 


Ie:lt 

I&z, ffc: 
I^em 




bo 

1 



Where two possessives are given, the first is used sub- 
stantively and predicatively, the second attributively, e, g.^ 
mai bnk iz main; do:nt te:k main. The second person 
plural must be used for the singular also, except in 
addressing God, and poetically. The alternative form ji:, 
for jn:, is also now poetical only. 

163] Reflexive pronouns have no nominatives. In 1. and 
2. pers. they are formed by adding self or selvz to the 
attributive possessive — mai'self, ffai'self, aui'selvz, 
jnf 'selvz: but in the 3. pers. to the objective, — him'self, 
hl'self, it'self, wAn'self, ffem'selvz. But precisely 
the same forms may be used, with a noun or pronoun 
in apposition, both in the nominative and the objective, 
as emphatic pronouns, e. ^., ff« Ti)di him'self llA:t 
him'^Self. The emphatic possessive is always mat 'o:n, 
ffe:r 'o:n, &c. (== attrib. poss.+own). 

164] The only case in which the gender of English 
nouns need be regarded is in the choice of pronouns. 
A ship or boat is always she: a small child, or an ani- 
mal of unknown gender, is usually ii. Otherwise gender 
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follows nature. In all interrogatives and relatives, singular 
and plural, and masculine and feminine, are identical. 

166] The interrogatives are hui (poss. hniz, obj. hnim) 
hwot, and hwltj. The first is masc. and fem.; the 
second, neuter; the third is used only partitively of all 
genders, e. g., Tiwitj BY ffBm (men, women or things) 
did jn 'si:? TiwitJ 'man (or woman or thing out of a 
given group) did jn sil? But hni is strictly a pronoun, 
and in adjective uses hn: is replaced by IlWdt in both 
genders; e. g., 'hwDt 'man? 'hwot 'wAmvn? as well 
as 'h^ot 'eifl? 

166] The relatives are masc. and fem. hni (poss. hniZ, 
obj. hnim), neuter hwitj (poss. hniZ, or offcener DT 
hwitj), and dat, of all genders. The last has no 
possessive, but substitutes hniz, or OT hwitj. It is also 
incapable of being governed by any preposition, unless 
the preposition can be tacked on to the verb. But this 
may be done with nearly all prepositions, except the Dy 
of the possessive. To use this thus is a vulgarism. Collo- 
quially ff at is preferred to hn: and hwltj, when the force 
of the clause is demonstrative, e. g., ffw 'man (dwt) al 
l>d:t d« 'bnk from, rather than the formal d« 'man 

from 'hn:m ai 'bd:t d« 'bnk (see 169). But do not 
say d« 'man (ff«t) wi 'so: ff« 'hans ot; d« 'hil (ff«t) 
wi 'so: ff« 'top OY. Say hn:z hans, hn:z top. Ad- 
jectively, hwitJ only is used, of all genders and rarely; 
'hwitj 'eifl iz « mistAri; 'hwitj se:im 'man met 
mi v'gen 'jestldi. 

167] Completed relatives {i. e., relatives containing their 
own antecedent) are hwot, hwot(so:)'£Tl, hn:(so:)'eyA, 

hwitJ^so!)'£yL, e. g., 'hwots 'dAn 'ka:nt hi 'AndAn; 
hwot'eyi Iz, 'iz. In this class hn:(80:)'eVA is, in or- 
dinary substantive uses, the masc. and fem. form, hwot 
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and hw»t(80:)'£TA being the neuters; whilst hwitjl[80:)- 
'eyA is partitive (164) of all genders. In adjective uses 
hwltf(80:)'eyi is still the partitive, but in other cases 
hwot(sO!)'cyi is used for all genders; e. g,^ hwdt'sVA 
'man i5 'wumAn hi 'kdit M 'slm. 

168] These words in -syl have an idiomatic modal 
force, e, g.^ ff« ri'zAlt wdz ff« 'seitm, hwat'eyi hi 
'did; L e., let that which he did he whai it might. Hence 
the emphatic force of these words after any, tM>, none^ 
and other such words: e. ^., in 'iiO! wel hwot'evA (be 
it what it may). 

169] The relative ffat is often colloquially omitted, e, ^., 
ffv 'man jn 'menjAn iz 'ded. After the comparing 
adverb o^, both relative and antecedent generally disappear, 
e. ^., ai laik SAtf 'pleisoz «z (^those which) wi 's9: 
jestldi. 

170] The demonstratives are ffis (pi. di:z) and d^at 
(pi. ffoiz), ff« seiYm, and SAtJ. The adverb SOI often 
stands for a previously stated noun-clause after the verbs 
to do^ sa^, think, hear, and most of their synonyms: e. g., 
al 'hAid SO; hi 'did so; wi fmadjind so. 

171] The four words SAm, 'eni, '£y(A)ri, and no: each 
form three indefinite singular pronouns by suffixing -bddi 
or -WAn (masc. and fern.) and -6ifl (neut.); so also 
'SAmhWdt, neuter. The masc. and fem. forms freely use 
the possessive in -Z. The uncompounded SAm, eni, nAn, 
are used pronominally in both numbers, but '£v(A)ri in 
neither. 

172] Indefinite pronouns (and adjectives) of quantHy^ 
always singular, are mAtJ, litl, a litl: of number, always 
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plural, 'nieni, i(Ju:, a Qui; but menl a (= Ger. mancher) 
is always singular; 9ll and In'Af apply both to quantity 
and number, and as adj. may either precede or follow 
their noun; but dll must not come between the article 

and its noun: e. ^., St'B men 9:1 (or d:l (tv men) o'^skeipt. 

173] The distributive IrtJ is naturally singular, but can 
stand in apposition with plurals, e, ^., ffeil IrtJ wi 'strdQ. 
Poss. in -9Z hardly used. 

1 74] The pronouns (and adjectives) ho:©, 'ilff A (or 'aiffi), 
'nilffA (or 'nald^A) must be used instead of dll, 'eni and 
nAn (adj. no:) when only two are spoken of. Poss. in 
-8 or -Z hardly used. 

176] The word WAn (= WAnz in possessive and plural) 
is used with adjectives as an indefinite pronoun of all 
genders; liay jn V gnd 'fcuffl (slstl, 'pennaif)? Jes, 
'aiv « 'gnd WAn ('l¥i:v 'gnd WAnz). Used pronominally 
\([L makes pi. 'Afflz. There are the only pronouns of 
this class with an inflected plural. 

176] The redjprocal pronouns are 'irf;/ 'aATa, 'WAn vn'AffA 
(poss. in -z), both really one plural word, whose case is 
that originally belonging to the second element: 6. ^., 9*6:1 
'ta:kt tn l:t J 'Adi:, del 'fort wi6 wAn vn'Adl. 

177] Pronouns are naturally much subject to gradation. 
The following are frequent examples. See 138-9. 
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B 
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hi- 
him 
hi- 
hiz 


hi:, hi 
him 
hi:, hi 
hl:z 


hi', hi, i 
him, im 
hi:, hi, A 
hlrz 


i:, i 
im 

i:,i 

hz 
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A 


B 


C 


D 


hu: 


hui. hu 


hn:, hu, u 


u:, u 


hniz 


hu:z 


hiuz, huz, nz 


n:z, uz 


hwltj 


hwitj 


hwitJ, witj 


wit/ 


hwot 


hwdt 


hwot, wot 


wot, WAt 


ffem 


ffem, (tfsm 


ffAm 


Am, m 


ffat (rel.) 


ffat, ff«t 


ffvt, a:At 


ff At, At 


ju: 


jn:, ju 


ju:, ju, JD 


j«, U 


jnil 


jui 


ju., ji5 


j6,ji 


mi: 


mi:, mi 


mi 


mi 


mai 


mai 


mai^ mi 


mi 


AS 


AS 


AS, AZ, S 


8, Z 


WAIl(z) 


wAn(z) 


WAn(z) 


An(z) 



178] The German pronoun man is variously represented 
in English by WAU, ju:, wl:, ffeil, or the plural noun 
'piipl, used pronominally; mem sagt ^= Jfiljfl se:l The 
possessive has the same pronominal force: domt llJbt 
'pLl^lz 'fl:ligz; domt 'tred on 'pi:plz 'to:z. 

179] Formerly the word fo:k (folk) was used exactly 
as pi^l (l*^^)- I* continues to be used, colloquially only, 
in the form fo:ks — plural in form as well as in eflPect. 
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181] Four parts of the verb are to be specially noted, 
the present stem (w»nt, raid): the present participle 
(wontig, raidig): the preterite stem (wantad, ro:d); and 

the past participle (wontod, rid(A)n). Of these the second 
can always be derived from the first by adding -ifl. For 
the third and fourth there are two modes of conjugation, 
the dental and the vocalic. 

182] The dental conjtigaMon is so called because the 
preterite and past participle always end in d or t. It 
may be also called the living conjugation; because it is 
always applied to new verbs. Its preterite and past par- 
ticiple are always identical: and if the present stem ends 
in t or d, they are formed by adding the syllable -ed: 
e. g., wont, W9nt9d; ndd, nadod. 

183] This syllabic inflexion was formerly universal in 
this conjugation, and may be still heard, after any of its 
regular verbs, in prayer, Bible-reading and liturgies, but 
elsewhere it applies only to verbs ending in t and d. 

184] After any other ending than t or d the vowel is 
dropt, and the d is assimilated, i. e., if the ending is a 
vowel or any other toned (or whispered) sound, the d 
simply continues; leiT, leild; tai, taid; Iat, liTd; rob, 
robd. But if iJie ending is toneless, the inflection be- 
comes toneless also, t. 6., the d becomes t; wlj, wijt; 

rip, ript; ask, askt, &c. 

185] Irregularities arise in this conjugation as under: 
(a) The 9d inflexion is totally lost after d or t in bid 

(see also 187), rid, spred; bet, let, set, hit, nit, 
slit, split, kast, kost, put, jAt, kAt, OrAst, biist. 
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(6) The ending (d+ed) becomes t iu bend, lend, rend, 
send, spend, blld, which make bent, &c. 

(c) The stem-vowel is changed, besides adding t or d, in 
ki:p, krL'p, U^^, sU^^, swiip, wiqj, which form kept, &c.; 
and in fll:, fled; seiY, sed; tel, torld; sel, soild; hill, 
hiid; Jni, Jod. 

(d) Instead of d, after a toned ending t appears often in 
blint, liint, pent; dwelt% smelt, spelt; spilt; spoilt; 
and with vowel-change added, in dill, delt*; fill, felt*; 
klirr, kleft = split (see also 187); lilT, left*; bi'riiv, 
bfreft; miin, ment*; lim, lent (spelled leant); driim, 
dremt; ln:z, lost*; bai, bOlt*. The forms marked with 
an asterisk have no alternative. 

(e) The following lose their final consonants before t, 
and change their vowel to 91: brig, brdit; katj, kdit; 
silk, soit; ti:tj, tdit; 6igk, ^± 

(/) From me:k comes meild; from haT, had. 

186] The vocalic conjugation is so called because the 
preterite and past participle are formed by changing the 
stem-vowel. The past participle may or may not have 
a different vowel from the preterite: it may or may not 
retain the old ending -en (= -An, -n). So few of the 
changes are identical, that it is best to tabulate them 
all, in the order of their resemblance. 

187] The annexed table gives the verbs which form 
their participle in -n. In the first column are those 
which also change their voweL In the second column 
are those which simply add -An or -n to the preterite.^ 

* Some of these verbs were originally dental. — W. V. 
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Unlike vowel 




Like vowel 


Present atem 




Present stem 




JU ^\^t^\^MAV IPV^^AAA 


pret. 


p.p. 


Jfc JL^^U^/AAV V\/ JJLK 


pret. 1 p. p. 


bid, bid 


bad 


bld(A)n 


bre:k, break 


bro:k |-(A)n 


fDll, faU 


fsl 


fo:l(A)ii 


tjiuz, chose 


tXo:z |-(A)n 


giT, give 


ge:lT 


giT(A)n 


fri:z, freeze 


fro:z '-(A)n 


draiy, drive 


droiv 


drly(A)ii 


kllrr, deave 


klorr -(A)ii 


straly, strive 


stronr 


striy(A)n 


spi:k, speak 


spo:k 


-(A)n 


Oraly, thrive 


eroiT 


eriy(A)n 


8ti:l, steal 


sto:l 


An 


straid, stride 


stroid 


strld(A)n 


wi:y, weave 


wo:y 


-(A)I1 


raid, ride 


roid 


rld(A)ii 


haid, hide 


Md 


-(a)ii 


rait, «;n^c 


ro:t 


rit(A)ii 


slaid, slide 


slid j.(A)ii 


smait, smite 


smoit 


smit(A)n 


tjaid, chide 


tjid 


-(A)n 


raiz, me 


ro:z 


riz(A)ii 


lai, lie 


le:l 


-n 


Jeik, shake 


Juik 


Xe:k(A)n 


bait, &i^e 


bit 


-(A)ll 


teik, faA;e 


tu:k 


te:k(A)n 


bi:t, 6ea* 


bi:t 


-(A)ll 


fi'seik, /brsafcc 


fDSUlk 


ft'se:k(A)n 


tred, tread 


trod 


-(A)II 


Sleit, slay 


slu: 


sle:tn 


bfe:, tear 


boil 


-n 


blo:, 5Z(m? 


blu: 


blo:n 


swfc, swear 


swo:! 


-n 


gro:, grow 


grm 


gro:n 


tfc, ^ear 


to:i 


-n 


6roi, ^Ztrou^ 


eru: 


ero:ii 


wfe:, wear 


WOSL 


-n 


no:, Aj^?^; 


ign: 


non: 








flal, fly 


flu: 


floin 








droi, eiraw; 


dm: 


dro:n 








lit, eat 


st, e:lt 


l:t(A)n 








sll, ^ee 


so: 


si:n 









188] Most participles which have lost -n have also 
the same vowel as the preterite, thus making both 
identical: and some verbs, originally dental, have under- 
gone an identical vowel-change in both, with the same 
result. 
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Present stem 



pret. and p. p. 



Present stem 



pret. and p. p. 



UigS cling Uaq 

sligk, slink sUgk 
hag, hang hAg 

spin^, spin spAn 

stik, stick stAk 

stridk, strike strAk 
dig, dig dAg 

balnd^ bind baund 
bliid*, Weed bled 
mllt, mee^ met 

So also ^fllg, rig {wring 
^faind, graind, waiud; 



hoild, hold held 

sit^ sit sat 

Irit, light lit 

a'weik, awake a'woik 

ani)aid, o^ide al)oid 

fait, /?^^< foit 

Juit, shoot Jot 

get, ^ef got 

Jain, shine Jon 

stand, 5fane2 ! stud 

slig, stig, swig; *win; 
:d, liid, ri:d, spi:d; *^spit. 



189J All the exceptions to 188 (exc. kAm, pret. keitm, p.p. 
kAm) have a in the pret., and A in the participle. They are 



Present stem 


pret. 


p.p. 


Present stem 


pret. 


p.p. 


rlgS rimi 
drigk^ dfnwA; 
bf gin, hegin 




FAg 

drAgk 

bfgAn 


rAn, rwn 
swim,5mni 


ran 
swam 


rAn 
swAm 



So also ^sig, sprig; ^sigk, Jrigk, stigk. 



190] A few verhs have a preterite of the dental conju- 
gation and a participle of the vocalic conjugation, in -n. 



Present stem 



pret. I p. p. Present stem I pret. 



p.p. 



mo:, mow moid mom | Igni, hew Igmd Ignin 

so:, 5(n/;, 5et(; so:d so:n \%ivm, strew strn:d strn:n 

/o:, show Jo:d Xo:n | swel,5w;e« sweld swo:lAn 

s»:, saw sd:d sa:n Jji:! shear Ji:id |Xo:in^ 
The verh gOI has pret. went, p. p. gon; and dn:, pret. 
did, p. p. dm. 

» j5:n.-E. L. J. 
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191] The 3'^ sing, present ind. is inflected by adding 

5, z or ez to the present stem. The precise form is 
determined by the same rales as the plural of nouns (144). 
Note that no auxiliaries are inflected in 3'* sing, except 
Iz, dAZ (from dni), haz (from hay). The alternative 
inflection -86 or -«0 is only used on the same footing as 
the 2''^ pers. sing. (162, 180, 192): its vowel is seldom 
elided, except in se6, and always in dA9 (aux.) and haO. 

192] The 2*** sing, present and 2**^ sing, preterite are 
both formed by adding -8St to the respective stems. The 
vowel of -8^t is generally obscured to « (180), and is 
regularly elided after unelided ed of the preterite (183), 
but elsewhere it is not elided (save sometimes for rhythm), 

6. g,, lAVOdst, but leildvst, njuivst. Auxiliaries alone 
present irregular 2"^^ pers. formations; dit, dist, hast, 
Jalt, wilt, and uninflected mASt, dlist. 



COMPOUND TENSES. 

193] A compound tense is formed by prefixing an 
auxiliary to (a) the present stem, (h) the present parti- 
ciple, (c) the past participle (181), or (d) an infinitive 
(196), — generaUy without tu. 

194] The simple infinitive has really two forms in English, 
one of which is identical with that of the present parti- 
ciple. It is often called for distinction the verbal noun. 
Ex. of use: woikig iz heWi (but It iz 'hsWi tu 
'wdik)', al en'djdl 'wdiklg; aim 'fond dt 'W9:kig, 
and DT Jnitlfl 'biidz. 

196] The simple infinitive, e. ^., tn kdll, is mostly (211) 
present and active in signification. By aid of auxiliaries 
we get the 
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Present Active {contmuous) tu Ibil koliQ. 

Perfect „ tu hav k»:ld. 

„ „ {continuous) tu hay bi:n kdilig. 

Future „ tn Ibl: «'baut tn koil. 

tu bi: goiifl tu koiL 

Present Fassive tu Ibi: kdlld. 

{contmuous) tu Ibi: biiig koild. 

Perfect Passive tu hay hiin kDild. 

„ {continuous) tu hav him hilifl koild (rare). 

Future „ tu hi: v'haut tu hi: kD:ld. 

„ „ tu hi: go:iB tu hfc kd:ld. 

Future Perf Pass. tuhayhi:n«'hauttuhi:kd:ld. 

„ „ tuhayhi:ngo:igtuhi:kd:ld. 

In some phrases the simple infinitive has a passive (gerun- 
dive) effect; e. g., Siiz « haus tu let; aiy « klas tu 
ti:tj, « kldk tu waind, &c. 

196] Reflexive verbs are relatively rare in English. They 
form their infinitive, when not referring to any person in 
particular, with WAUSelf, e. g., tu 'hllt WAu'self iz 
Au'plezvnt. 

197] The English verb might be naturally viewed as 
possessing as many moods as it has auxiliaries. In fact 
it is best to view each auxiliary first carefully by itself 
instead of taking its combinations in the lump and equa- 
ting them to foreign forms. As auxiliaries are usually 
unemphatic, it is necessary to note from the outset how 
they are obscured and changed in most positions from the 
forms here tabulated, even in very careful speech (236). 

198] Essential forms of tu hi:, tu hay, and tu du:. 

Pres.Sing. 1. am hav du: 

2. (d:t) (hast) (dAst) 

3. iz haz dAz 
PL 1. 2. 3. d: hav du: 

Victor, Skizzen. I.: Lloyd, Nord-Engliseh. 2. Aufl. 4 
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Fret. Sing. 1. w»z had did 

2. (wost) (hadst) (didst) 

3. W9Z had did 
Fl 1. 2. 3. we: had did 

Imperative hi: hay dm 

Fres. part hfcig hayig diuip 

Fast part. bi:ii had dm 

199J The ancient subjunctive is rare everywhere, and 
almost extinct colloquially. The one great exception is 
the verb tn hi:, whose subjunctive (pres. hil, past WS:) 
is currently used to express improbable or impossible 
supposition, e. ^., if it 'hi: so:, aim 'sori; if it 'we: 
so:, ai WUd hi 'sori. The latter may be rhetorically 
inverted, with omission of if; — 'ws: it SO:, ai wnd hi 
'SOri. More rarely, had, plupf. subj. auxiliary, occurs in 
this last construction, e. g., had it IfAiii so:, ai wud h«v 
hi:il 'sori. So also Jad, &c. (225). The 3. pers. pres. 
subj. survives in a number of phrases expressing a wish, 
a prayer, or an imprecation, e. ^., 'hi: it SO:; SO 'help 
mi: 'gc>d ; 'djli:s 'te:k it. But in free construction such 
wishes are introduced by me:Y (212), if regarded as 
feasible; or malt (216), if regarded as desperate. Even 
these constructions are rhetorical; and in ordinary speech 
they are changed into ^a^clauses, preceded by a verb of 
wishing; e g., 'hi: it so: = me:l it 'hi: so: = ai 'wlj* 
ff«t it 'me:i hi so:. 

200] When not auxiliary, tu hi: = to exist, or is a mere 
copula: tn hay = to possess; tn dn: = to perform or to 
avail. The verb tu hi: often agrees in number with its 
predicate; e. ^., falT tinz Iz « 'gre:t 'we:t 'tn lift; 
mi'kaniks iz « hd:d 'sAhdjekt tn 'lA:n. 

201] The auxiliary use of the verb tn hay is to create 
perfect and plupf. tenses; 
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Act Ind. Ferf. hay (3. sing, haz) siin (= pres. of haT 

(198)+past part.). 
Bupf. had siin (= pret. of hay+past pari). 
Pass. Ind. Perf. hav (3. sing, haz) bLll siin (= perf. of 

Wl+past part.). 
Phi^f. had bi:n sim (= plupf. of bii+past 

part.). 
Six infinitive combinations of haT have already been given 
(196), and may all be subjoined to other auxiliaries, 
generally with omission of tu (231). Their effect is to 
convert a present auxiliary tense into a perfect, a prete- 
rite into a pluperfect, and a future into a future perfect. 

202] The verb bil can be conjugated with every auxi- 
liary; and be used, in all the resulting forms, as an 
aunliary itself. When the past participle of a transitive 
verb is added to it we thus obtain the passive voice of 
that verb. When the present participle of any verb is 
added to it, we obtain the acHve conimtums voice of that 
verb. Thus every simple active form has continuous and 
passive forms corresponding to it; e^ g.^ 

Simple or Indef. Act, Continous Ad. Indef, Passive. 
ai'lAT ai am IayIq ai am Uyd 

ai lATd ai waz lAvig ai waz Uyd 

ai Jal Iat ai Jal hi: LiTlg ai Jal hi: Liyd 

ai mait hvT lATd ai mait hvv bLu ai mait hvybim 

lAYig lAvd. 

203] Not only so, but the verb hi: can itself take the 
continuous form and create a continuous passive voice, 
which is used very freely in the present and preterite, 
but elsewhere only when the incompleteness or continuance 
of the action demands emphasis. This voice differs only 
from the simple indefinite passive (202) by inserting 
bidGg before the final participle; aim bilig lAVd,* &c. 
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S04] Note how precisely the continuous form£ indicate 
time; e. g., hi:z 'raiding hiz 'baisikl; hi:z biiig 'toit 
djii'^grBfl, — at this very moment; hi WDZ 'kAmig tu 
'skuil; hi WDZ biiig 'keilnd H mislLondAkt; hiil 
hi bilifl eg'zamind,—at a time definitely indicated by 
the speaker. The continuous present can sometimes be 
used for an early future, regarded as already begun; 
e, g., 'mistl 'djomz iz liayig v 'f ju: 'frendz tu 'sApl 
ta'moro, d: 'ju 'goiifl fffe:? 

205] But the simple or indefinite present normally 
covers repeated or habitual action extending into an un- 
defined past and future; hi 'raidz hiz liaisikl Vel: 
hi Iz 'tort- dsil'ogrefl. And in the other indefinite 
tenses we can say hi WAZ 'keiind; hill hi: eg'zamind, 
without being obliged to give any fuiiher indication of 
time. 

206] But it is the simple present which displays this 
indefiniteness of time most strikingly, especially in the 
active voice; e. g.^ 'tu: 'deilz aftAr ai w'raiy (== fut. 
perf.) in 'edinbrA, ai 'go: (=fut.) tu 'pl:0. Histori- 
cally too,— in ffis i'mlidsvnsi hi go:z (pret.) fi ffw 
'doktL^ and hwen hi 'faindz (plupf.) (h)ini, hrigz 
(pret.) (h)im tn dv 'bans. It is the context which 
really indicates the time. 

207] Hence in time-clauses and i/*-clauses, attached to 
future verbs, this construction becomes normal; c. ^., if 
ai 'si: (fut.) him tu'moro, ail 'tel (h)im 'ffis; and 
the perfect likewise regularly supersedes the fut. perf.; 
c. g., hwen aiy 'sLn (fut. perf.) him, ail 'tel ju hwot 
(h)i: 'sed. 

308] The forms of the simple pres. and pret. passive 
sometimes have a different meaning, lying closer to their 
origin (=»« verb tu bi:-f-pajst part). Compare 
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English. Latin. 

The (My is well fortified, Urbs bene munita est. 
— — was — — — — — erat 

Here the English tenses are virtually pf. and plapf., like 
the Latin. With some verbs this causes ambiguity, c. ^., 
ffB TiDi iz 'wel 'to± 

209] The verb bil is sometimes substituted for haT in 
the perfect, plupf. and fut. perf. of intransitive verbs of 
motipn, e» g,, ai am kAm, ich bin gekommen. But in 
English it is never wrong to use hav. 

210] The auxiliary du: is applied only to the active 
voice, pres. and pret. ind. and present imperative tenses. 
It creates the following forms. 

lymphatic Affirmative Normal Negative 



Ind. Pres. ai (wi:, ju:, ffeil) dm Iat ai (&c.) dn: not (doint) Iat 
hi: (Ji:, it) dAz Iat -^ - 

Fret, ai (&c.) did Iav 
Imp. Pres. dm Iat 



lii:(&c.) dAz not (dAzmt)lAT 
ai (&c.) did not (didnit) Iat 
dm not (domt) Iat 



Normal Interrogative 
Ind.Pres. dm ai (wi:, jm, ff e:I) Iat? 

dAz hi: (Jl:, it) Iat? 

Ind. Pret did ai (&c.) Iat? 



Normal Neg. Interrogative . 
dn: ai (&c.) not Iat? 
do:nt (dn: not) ai (&c.) Iat? 
dAz hi: (ifec.) not Iat? 
dAzn:t (dAz not)hi(&c.)lAT ? 
did ai (&c.) not Iat? 
didn:t(didnot)ai(&c.)lAT? 

In the negative interrogative the first of each pair is 
formal, the second colloquial. Note the change in order. 
For remaining negative and interrogative forms see 237. 

211] The auxiliary dn: is never applied to the verb 
bi:, and seldom to hav, except colloquially in the impe- ^ 
rative: 'dti: bi: 'kwaiwt! 'du: hav pe:JHin8l Neither 
is it applied to other auxiliaries. Hence the limitation 
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of the emphatic affirmative forms (206) to the two in- 
flected tenses. For dm as resuming auxiliary see 235. 

212] Next in importance are the four pairs of auxiliaries 
Jal, Jud; wil, wud; kan, kud; me:Y, mait. The 

second of each pair is historically the preterite of the 
other. They have no other tenses, and are invariahle in 
each tense, except in the archaic 2. pers. sing.; Jalt, 

Jiid(B)8t; wilt, wud(B)st; kanst, kiid(9)st; iiieil(«)st, 

inait('B)st. They can each be joined to any of the 14 
infinitive expressions (195), omitting tu. 

213] When Jal and wil are emphatic, they never ex- 
press simple futurity; Jal indicates compulsion from the 
speaker, or from other sources. Henc» ai Jkl stands for 
invincible purpose: wll 'Jal, for destiny: and in all the 
other persons there is the implication, "If not, I will 
compel you," or at least "you will be compelled." But 
an emphatic wil indicates volition. An emphatic ai 'wil, 
wil 'wil, thus indicates fixed pui*pose, but not predestined 
result. Hence the use of JbI (unemphatic) rather than 
wil as the future aux. of the 1** person. But in the 
2^^ and 3'^ persons wil (unemphatic) is more suitable, 
because free from implied compulsion: he (she, it, you, 
they) will do so-and-so, of his (&c.) own accord, — in the 
natural course of things. Hence 

Normal Futtire 
ai (wi:) JbI I go: — bi: godj — hay gon — hay 

hi (Ji:, it, ju, ffeit) wil | bi:n goiip &c. (195). 

214] The exception noted by Sweet (Elb. 51, c) — wil 
6ril wil get fffe: fiist — seems logically to arise because 
it is spoken by one of the three to and of the two others, 
thus making wii = ai vnd jm toi. 
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216] When meil and kan are emphatic, the first indi- 
cates a contingent, the second an absolute possibility, 
e. g., wil ju 'klaim ffis 'maunten? ai 'meit (if I feel 
inclined, and nothing prevents me); ai 'kan (I am quite 
able); ai 'wil (I fully intend to do so); ai 'Jal (—and 
I am going to succeed). Hence meil (or kan) is used 
in 1. and 3. pers. to ask leave, e, g.^ meiY (kan) wi: 
liiT 1:11 tu'deil? ju meil Ckan). But Jal ai &c. (l. 
and 3. pers.)? requests instructions. 

216] The pret. Jad, wud, malt, knd have differences 
of their own. In really independent positions JYld = ought 
(to) (231); wad = was obstinately determined (fo); kud 
= was able (to); but malt, like meit, is always really 
conditional in some way. When WUd is independent but 
not emphatic, it takes the weaker meaning of used (fo), 
e. g., hiz 'faiffl forbad him, bAt hi ofh 'wnd go:, 
vnd 'ffen hi wnd get 'k9.*t And 'pAniJI;. But the 
aux. me:t, mait, Jud, wud are chiefly, and the aux. 
Jal, wil, kan, kud are largely, used in subordinate and 
coordinate (hypothetical) sentences. On these a little must 
now be said. 



SUBORDINATE AND HYPOTHETICAL CON- 
STRUCTION: SEQUENCE OF TENSES. 

217] The general rule of sequence is that primary tenses 
must follow primary, and historical must follow historical. 
Exceptions will be noted in due order. Every form of the 
English verb whose flrst element (go:z, iz, haz, Jal, &c.) 
is per se a present tense, is primary. Every form whose 
flrst element (went, WdZ, had, Jad, &c.) is per se a 
preterite, is historical. But see 223. 

218] An oblique sentence is one which records words 
spoken, thought or felt, not in their original form but in 
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a that-clBMse, after a verb of saying, thinking or feeling. 
If that verb is in any primary tense, the tenses of the 
oblique sentence remain identical with those of the ori- 
ginal direct sentence. But if the principal tense is histo- 
rical, all the oblique tenses become historical too. The 
mood remains always unaltered; there is no oblique sub- 
junctive in English. 



Primary 
hi: hvz 'sed ffvt hiiz 

hi 'sez ffvt (h)i haz « 
dog hwitj iz wLe 
'faiy 'paundz. 



Historical 
hi: h«d 'sed dat hi wdz 

'kAmig. 
hi sed dvt (h)i had « 
dog hwitJ WAZ 'wi:6 
'faiy 'paundz. 



219] Hence a sentence such as 'tdmvs 'ssd (ffBt) hi:d 
slin 'djon, hu: iz ff-e 'briffAr dv 'r^biit would not 
simply report what Thomas said. The primary tense iz 
would imply that the narrator adopted as his own the 
statement, "John is the brother of Robert." 

320] A final sentence expresses an action or desire and 
its aim ; a consecutive sentence, an action and its result With 
primary tenses the following constructions are possible — 

hi faits 
„ haz 'fo:t 
„ wil'fait 

&c. 



so; dBt hi 'winz ^Actual Result) 

80; ff«t hi wil 'win (Natural Result) 

(so:) ffBt hi me;t 'win (Aim) 

so: ff«t hi Jjsl 'win ^Inevitable Result) 

SO: «Z tu 'win (Aim or Result) 

With historical tenses we get — 



hi 'fo:t 
„ had 'fD;t 
„ wud'fait 

&c. 



SO: ff-Bt hi 'wAn (Actual Result) 

SO: ffBt hi wnd 'win (Natural Result) 
(so:) ffBt hi mait 'win (Aim) 
so: ff-Bt hi Jud 'win ^Intended Result) 
so: BZ tu 'win (Aim or Result) 
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The difference between malt and /ad ig here very slight; 
inevitable result is best expressed by an emphatic 'wud. 

221] A hypothetical sentence consists of two parts, the 
supposition and its consequence, e. g.^ 

if aim il, ai send th dv doktl. 
if ai WDz 11, ai sent fn dv doktl. 

« The sequence of tenses is sometimes exceptional, e. g.^ 
if ai WDZ 'i%>g^ ai beg 'pctdn, ai wil ri'trat^t. 

The past tense here expresses an uncertainty, lasting into 
the present. Negative suppositions are often introduced 
by Anles. The pupil may thus give a negative turn 
to all examples given. 

222] Feasible suppositions are generally expressed by 

primary tenses, e. ^., 

if ai 'si: (207) jui T)rAdi, ail in'rait him tu dini. 

But 

if ai Jiid 'si: jui 'bridi, ai wud in'yait liim 

if ai wfe: tu 'si: (1^9) 

if ai 'so: 

represents a rising scale of improbability. The ind. form 
WOZ after if is very colloquial; the old subj. wfc is 
preferred. 

223] Note that these three forms of supposition are 
only formally, not logically, historical. Hence Jud and 
wud colloquially admit a primary tense after them, e. g.y 
if ai Jud si: him ai wil inyait him. if ju wud 
bi so: Itaind^ ai JbI bi 'grertfol. 

224] Impossible supposition, contrary to past facts, is 
expressed by a plupf.: 
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if ai hwd 'si:n jni 'brAffi, ai wud hwy in'raitod him, 

and contrary to present facts, by a pret. — 
if ai 'njiu, ai wud tel 'ju. 

225] For some of the forms in 222-4 an inverted con- 
struction, really pret. subjunctive, without if, is some- 
times found: 

Jud ai 'si: jnl 'briffi, ai wud {or wil) inVait him. 
'ws:r ai tu 'si: jui 1[)rAffi, ai wud in'yait him. 
'had ai 'si:n jni 'hridl, ai wud h«T in'yaitod him. 
So also with WUd, kud and mait. 
'wud hi bit lisn, ai kud eks'ple:tn. 
'kud ai bAt kun'Tins him, ai wud bi 'hapi. 
The first and third of these 5 examples are colloquially 
possible. 

226] The conditional auxiliary is Wud, as seen already 
in many examples. In the 1®* pers. JYld is used also. 
The use of WUd to express a (rhetorical) wish is ellipti- 
cal, c. g^ 'wud ffBt ai wfc 'dsd = ai 'wud, &c., a relic 
of the pret. subjunctive (199) of wil in its primitive 
meaning. 

227] Ellipsis may occur either of the conditional or the 
consequence, ai 'no: ju wud 'laik lAudAU {if you saw 
uy, 'o: if ai had o:nIi 'no:n! (J would have acted 
differentlyy, hi wud 'ysri mAtJ laik tu 'si: ju {if 

it can be so arranged). 

228] The pret. subj. had also survives, e, g,^ 

had ai 'iuAf 'mAui, aid 'go: tu 'klandaik. 
And it gives rise to several auxiliary phrases, e. g.^ 

(ai &c.) hBd 'ra:a:i (go:) = (J &c.) prefer to {go). 
So also ai hvd 'su:nl; ai h«d bz 'su:n; ai h«d vz 'Hit. 
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In these phrases, however, had is now very often super- 
seded by wud (216, 226). But (ai &c.) had 'heti (go:) 
= It toUl be better for (me &c.) to (go) is a vigorously 
living form, and WUd must never be substituted. See 
also 225. 



MINOR AUXILIARIES. 

229] The four auxiliaries mASt, nild, d£:, diist are 

invariable for all persons and both tenses (exc. 2 sing. 
llid(9)st, de:r('B)st, 192). The first indicates necessity, 
either physical or moral; 'dll DdASt 'dai; ju mASt llm 
Jul lesnz: ju 'mist nat 'tel laiz. But the negation 
of necessity is expressed by nild, e, g.^ 'uiASt ai gOI? 
ju 'nild not. There is no tangible difference in meaning 
between dfel and dlist. When any of these verbs are 
pret., it is necessary in principal sentences, in order to 
avoid ambiguity of tense, to subjoin one of the haye 
infinitives (195); but in subordinate sentences this is 
seldom necessary, because the context indicates the past 
time; thus, 

T[)At fo ffB 'laifboit del 'mAst hBT 'perijt; 
ffet 'nju: del mAst 'perij. 

See also Dit (231). 

230] Two small classes of verbs, having a certain modal 
force, take after them, like all the auxiliaries hitherto 
named, an infinitive without to (195). The causaiive 
group is meik, bid and let (in America help also). 
The perceptive group includes sil, hill, fill, WOtJ, pi'silT, 
Db'zilV and others. The latter group can substitute the 
present participle for the infinitive: the former cannot, 
e. g, ai 1st him g'oi; ai 'so: him 'go:; ai 'so: him 
'godfl. 
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281] The few remaining auxiliary expressions all retain 
to before the subjoined infinitive. The most important 
group is that which expresses modes of obligation^ ai dit 
tu; ai am tu; ai hay tu; aim "baund tu. The first 
expresses a moral obligation of anj degree; the last, one 
which is imperative and indefeasible; the third expresses 
strong obligation, but it need not be moral; the second 
implies less of compulsion than the third, e. ^., 

ai hay tu 'go: tu 'lAndAn = I am m some way forced 

to go, 
ai am tu 'go: tu lAudAU = It is in some way settled 

that I go. 
For if ai wfe: tu, see 222-5. For construction of o:t, 
when preterite, see 229. 

232] The construction resulting from the addition of a 
passive infinitive to the conjugation of ai am tu (231) 
is specially important, because it is the gerundive con- 
struction in English, e, g., 

liwots tu M 'dAU? = Qmd faciendum est? 

its tu bi 'ho:pt uAOig 'si:riAs hvz 'hapnd. 

With verbs of perceiving, finding or acquiring the sense 
is generally potential, e. ^., 

ai 'kajnt 'get ju v 'iiju:zpe:pA; fflz 'uau tu bi 'si:n, 
or tu bi 'faund, or tu bi 'had. 

233] The aux. phrases ai vm 'go:ig tu, ai vm 
v'baut tu, both express an immediate or early future. 
In the infinitive they present the normal Eng. future 
infinitives (195). 

234] The aux. form ai ju:st tu expresses past custom. 
Present custom is expressed by an adverb, such as 
'ju:zurDli, or some equivalent phrase, attached to the 
simple present, c. g,^ 
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ai Juizuiall go: tu 'skatlvnd in dv '8Aini. 
ai 'juist tu go: tu 'skotlvnd 'eyri '8Aml. 
Compare jiuzd, ord. pret. of JUIZ. 

235] The resuming auxiliary is very freely used in 

English, quite singly, c, ^., 

wil ju 'hay dis "wumvii tu 1)1: ju:! 'weddd 'waif? 

ai wil. 
ai 'haynt 'din it Jet, bit ai 'kan vnd 'wll. 

Verhs not auxiliary, except M and hay (211), are re- 
sumed by dui (diz, did, din), e. g.^ 
hi 'dan89z 'wel, vnd 'so: diz hiz '8i8tl. 
hi 'didnt 'help mi vz 'mAtJ vz hi 'malt hvy 'dm. 

Colloquially, an infinitive with tu may be resumed by 
tu only, e. ^., 'hari 'wudnt 'ple:l 'krikot; hi 'sed hi 
'didnt 'wont tu. 



OBSCURATION OF AUXILIARIES. 

236] Auxiliaries being at times totally unstressed suffer 
much from obscuration and curtailment. The following 
are the chief affirmative instances (179). 



A 


B 


c 


D 


am 


«m 


m 


m 


a:* 
iz* 


*:, i 
iz, Z, 8 


'4 r 
A, A 

Z, 8 


Z, 8 


woz* 


WBZ 


WAZ 


WAZ 


wfc* 
hay* 
haz* 
had* 
du: 


wi, w« 
hwv, T 
hvz, Z, 8 
hud, d 
du 


wi 
Ay, y 

«Z, Z, 8 

Bd, d 
dD 


wi 

AT, T 
AZ, Z, 8 

Ad, d 

dA,daA) 
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A 


B 


c 


D 


bi: 


bi:, bi 


bi 


bi 


Mm 


bi:ii 


bi:n, bin 


bin 


wil 


wil, 1 


1 


Al 


kan 


X«l 
kan, kvn 


jAl 

kvn, kAn 


Un, kfl 


wud* 


wud, d 


wnd, d 


Ad, d 


Jud* 
knd* 


fud 
kud 


/nd, jAd 


jAd 

kAd 


knd 


lUASt* 


mAst 


mAst 


niAS 



237] When these auxiliaries are negated, the same 
changes generally take place in the A and B types, but 
colloquially (C, D) it is the not which collapses (cp. 210) 
into nt, whilst the auxiliary itself remains unobscured. 
Eleven forms to which this applies are marked above. 
So also meiint, maitnt, iknt, niidnt, oitnt; but 
misnt, dL'Snt, juisnt, lose t between S and n. Still 
more exceptional are doillt, WOint, koint, Jaint. The 
form eilnt (= am not^ are not) is rare in N. Eng., and 
entirely vulgar. 

ADVEEBS. 

288] A large number of adverbs are formed by adding 
prepositions (bai, wi6, from, in, at, &c.) to the pro- 
nominal stems hi:i-, fffe:-, hwfc-, (hiir-, ffeir-, hweir-, 

before vowels). 

339] But the majority of adverbs are derived from ad- 
jectives. Some adjectives, such as litl, mitj, fai, lag, 
loi, can be always used as adverbs, without change of 
fonn: and many more, chiefly monosyllables, can be so 
used in certain connections, e, g.^ hi: tdlkt laud, pleild 
hai, bait tjiip, soild diii, wLkt h&id, waikt fast. 
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240] Every such adverb takes the inflected comparative 
and superlative, e. g.^ hi liyd lofli, toikt laudl, &c. 
But the positive to bstl and bcst is wel; and to wllS 
and wlist it is il or badll. Never use gud or bad 
as real adverbs. 

241] It is allowable to say that a thing luks (teists, 
smelz, saunds, flilz) gud or bad (or plezvnt, An- 
plezvnt, &c.), but these are really adjectives, subjoined 
to a special sense of these verbs. Cp. L. audio. 
242] But most adjectives form their adverb by adding 
-li. If they end in 1 already, they only add -i, e. g., 
breilyll, noibli. In prose these are practically always 
compared by means of moii and moist. Avoid forming 
adverbs from adjectives already ending in -li. Use some 
periphrasis rather. 

243] The very common adverbs az, fffel, hwfc become 
«Z; fffe, ff«; hwfe, llW«, in unstressed positions, and in 
careless and vulgar speech may become AZ, ffl, hwi 
or WA. 

PREPOSITIONS. 
244] The prepositions most subject to obscuration, when 
unstressed, are: 



A 


B 


c 


D 


at 


at, «t 


vt, kt 


At 


bai 


bai 


bai, bi 


bi 


f5: 


ft, ft 


fn, fl 


fi 


frjm 


from, tmvn 


from, frAUi 


frAm 


an 


on 


an, nn 


nn, An 


ay 


9T, »T 


BT, AT 


AT, A 


tn: 


tu 


tn 


tA 


vie 


wie, iriff 


wie, wiff 


wie,wiff^ 



^ The pronunciation wi8 is undoubtedly the usual one in 
Northern English, even in the best speech. — E. L. J. 
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In the phrases a'toil, a'twAns, a'tenirert, the stress 
sets in on the explosion of the t. All forms of til lose 
the diacritic ', and gain a following r, before a vowel. 
The change from wi6 to wiff is due to a toned phone 
following. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

245] The conjunctions most subject to obscuration, when 
unstressed, are: 



A 


B 


c 


D 


and 


and, and 


vnd, vn 


vn. An, n 


bikoiz 


bikoiz 


bikaz 


kaz 


n5: 


n5:, n5 


nj, nn 


nl 


*: 


5:, 5 


5, n 


i 


ffan 


ffvn 


d:'Bn, ffAn 


d:An, Ann, 


hwail 


hwail 


hwail, wail 


wail 



All forms of 5: and nJl, as of fSl (244), resume their 
lost r before a vowel. Vulgar pronunciation always, and 
hasty pronunciation imder loss of stress, change hw to W. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

246] Interjections, being always emphatic, are never ob- 
scured. But many interjections in English are merely 
literary, or if really heard, are usually heard in forms 
widely differing from their spelling, e. ^., humph = inm 
(44), hist = Sit or tst, pish = pjl, hmh = Jl; tush = tj:, 
heigh ho = hai hoi; bah is oftener pa^, and tut is im- 
ploded or sharply exploded t. Some har(Uy appear in any 
recognised printed form; such are fi, expressing oppressive 
heat; pFl, a bad smell; XI, disgust, &c. 
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PREFACE TO THE TEXTS. 

The greater part of the following examples helong to the 
type B (see 138), or careful Northern pronunciation. But 
they are preceded by examples of type A (= formal), 
and followed by examples of type C (= careless), all 
Northern. Within each type also, they are ranked, as far 
as possible, in a descending order of carefulness. After 
these some mixed examples are given. Where a stress- 
break (136) is not marked by any ordinary stop, it will 
be indicated by a vertical bar. Let the reader remember 
that short i (87) and little a (113) are mere off- glides 
of diphthongs and must never be spoken as independent 
syllables; also that the superposed ' bas no sound at all 
in itself, but is used to indicate that the subjoined vowel 
is coronal. The brackets ( ) indicate that the enclosed 
sound, though articulated, is not separately heard; whilst 
the brackets [ ] indicate that the enclosed sound, though 
heard, is not fully articulated, i, e. is more or less inferred 
or subjective (64, 70, 101). Remember that here 9, B, B 
are obscurations of e, a, a, or neighbouring sounds (98), 
and are not far removed from them in articulation, and 
that each of them retains some more or less vague 
suggestion of its neighbourhood to these sounds respectively. 
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Type A (138), 

Authorised Version of the Bihle. 
Psalm XXni, 1-4. 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul; he leadeth 
me in the paths of righteousness for his name's sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me. 

Psalm XXV, 1-3. 

Unto thee, Lord, do I lift up my souL my 
God, I trust in thee; let me not be ashamed, let not 
mine enemies triumph over me. Yea, let none that wait 
on thee be ashamed, let them be ashamed which trans- 
gress without cause. 

Matt. V, 3-9. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the king^ 
dom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn; for they 
shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek; for they shall 
inherit the earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness; for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed 
are the pure in heart; for they shall see God. Blessed are 
the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children of God. 
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taip eii, paragraf wAn Olitl e:t. 

oiGAraizd vai/aii dv dc baibl. 
d-B twenti Gild saim, from d-e first tu d-e foiiO vais. 

dB lord iz mai Jepbld; ai /al noit w^mt. hi: 
me:k«0 mi: tu lai daun in grim pastjlz; hi: lird'eO mi: 
biWd d-e stil woitlz. hi* re'storr^O mai so:l; hi: li:d«6 
mr in dB pa:dz by raitJAsn«s | fo hiz ne:!mz 8e:lk. 
je'i, do: ai wo'.k 9ru d-e vali ov d-e /ado 
ov deO, ai wil fi:I no: i:til: fo dau a:t wi6^ mi:; dai rod 
■end dai staf | de:l kAmflt mi:. 

dB twenti fiftO sa:m, from d-e fA:st tu d-e 
0A:d va:s. 

Antu dr, o: lo:d, du ai lift Ap mai so:l. o: mai 
god, ai trAst in di:; let mi not bi: 'e^je:!m'ed, let not 
main enemiz traiAmf onrl mi:. je:X, let nAn d-et we:t 
on di: bi[j] 'B'Je:imBd ; let dem bi[j] 'B7e:lm'Bd | hwitj" trans- 
'gres wiG'aut^ ko:z 

d-B fiftG t/aptAr da maGju, from d-e GA:d tu d-e 
nainG vlrs. 
blesed a:d b pu:r in spirit; fo: de:z iz dB kig- 
dAm DA hevn:. blesed d: de:l d-et mo:An; fo: de:i 
JbI bi kAmfAtod. blesod a: d-e mi:k; fo: de:i JbI 
in'herit di a:G. blesed a: de:i hwitj" du hAggAr -end 
GA:st afUr raitJAsnBs; fo: de:i JbI bi fil^d. blesed 
d: dB mA:sifal; fo: de:l JbI ob'te:in mA:si. blesed 
d' dB pju:r in halt; fo: de:X JbI si: god. blesed d: 
dB pi:sme:kAz; fo: de:l JbI bi ko:lBd dB tjildren nv god. 

^ I cannot feel that 6 is the common N. Eng. pronun- 
ciation.— E. L. J. 

6* 
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The Lord's Prayer. 

Matt. VI, 9-13. 

Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
Ajid lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory, for ever. Amen 



I. Cor. Xm, 4-10 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity 
never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we know 
in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which 
is perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be 
done away. 

From the "Te Deum" of the English Prayer-book. 

We praise thee, God; we acknowledge thee to be the Lord. 
AH the earth doth worship thee, the Father everlasting. 
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dQ loidz pre:. 
dB sikstG t/aptAr da maGju, from dc nainO tu d« 

Gii'tiinG vAis. 
aui fa:dA | hwit/ ait in hevn:, haloed bii dai 
nefim. dai Id^dAin kAm. dai wil bi dAn | in a:G 
az it iz in hevni. giv as dis deiX | aui de:ili bred, 
and fogiv as aui dets, az wi: fo'giv aui detlz. 
and li:d as not intu tem'te^Jin, bAt di'livAr as frDm 
iivl. fa: dain iz d-e TriTjdAm, and dv paur, and dc 
glonri, for evi. e:X'men. 

d« GA:'tiinG t/aptAr | dv dc flist i'pisl tu d« 
kD'rinGJBUz, from de foilG tu dc tenG vais. 
ijariti SAfAr^G log, and iz kaind; t/ariti envicG 
not; t/ariti vointBG not itsdf, iz not pAfed Ap, dAG 
not bi'he:lY itseK Au'siimli, siik-eG not hAr o:n, iz not 
iaili pro'yoit, Gigk-eG no: i:vil; ri'dsoiswG not in in'ikwiti^ 
bAt ri'djoisBG in d« truiG; beir^G od Gigz, bi'liiv^G od 
Gigz, ho:p«G o:l Gigz, en'djua^G oil Gigz. 1/ariti 
nevA fe.'il'BG; bAt hwedi dl bi profisiz, de:i /b1 
fe:ll; hwedl di bi tAgz, deil /el si:s; hwedl 
de bi noleds, it /el vani/ 'e'we'i. fo wi: no: 
in poit, and wi: profisai in parti. bAt hwen dat hwit/^ 
iz pA:fekt iz kAm, den dat hwit/ iz in pa:t /al bi 
dAn B'we:l 



from dB "ti: di:Am" dv di[j] iggli/ preibuk. 
wL' predz di: o: god; wi: ak'noleds di: tu bi dw lo:d. 
od di a:G dAG wljip di:; d-e fa:dAr evllastig. 
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To Thee all angels cry aloud, the heavens and all the 
powers therein. 

To Thee cherubim and seraphim continually do cry. 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth; 

Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of Thy glory. 

The glorious company of the apostles praise Thee; 

The goodly fellowship of the prophets praise Thee; 

The noble army of martyrs praise Thee; 

The holy church throughout all the world doth acknow- 
ledge Thee, 

The Father, of an infinite majesty, 

Thine honourable, true and only Son, 

Also the Holy Ghost, the Comforter. 



A Hymn of Cardinal Newman. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 

Lead Thou me on. 
The night is dark, and I am far from home; 

Lead Thou me on. 
Keep thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 

Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path — but now 

Lead Thou me on. 
1 loved the garish day, and spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 
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tn di: 9:1 eilndjAlz krai «'laud, d« hzmiz nnd o:l d« 

pauAz deir'in. 
tu di: tjerubim and sercfim | kon'tinjoAli du krai. 
hoili, hoili, hoili, lord god dv sa'beiloG; 
heyn and 1:0 d: fnl nv d-e madjvsti dy dai gloai. 
dc glorriAS kAmp«ni bv dii «'posl:z pre^ di:; 
dB gudli felojip T)v dc profets pre:Xz di; 
d« no:bl d:mi dy md:tAz pre:iz di; 
d« ho:li tJjLiiS I 0ru[w]'aut o:l dB wA:ld | dA9 ak'no- 

ledj di:, 
d-B fa:dA, OY Bn infinit madjBsti, 
dain onArvbl, tru: end o:nli sAn, 
oilso dB hodi go:8t, dB kAmfltl. 



B him DY kd:dinAl nja:mAn. 

li:d kaindli lait, B'mid dj 9n'sA:kli]g g^^*!") 

li:d dau mi:[j] on. 
dB niEiit iz dd:k, Bnd ai Bm fd: frnm ho:m; 

li:d dau mi:[j] on. 
ki:p dan mai fi:t; ai dm not aak tu sk 
dB distBnt 8i:n, — WAn step i'nAf fo mi:. 

ai woz not 8ya dAS, no pre:](d dBt dau 

/udst li:d mi:[j] on. 
ai lAYd tu tju:z Bnd si: mai pa:0 — bAt nau 

li:d dau mi:[j] on. 
ai lAYd dB g8:rij de.% and spait dy fiifz, 
praid ru:ld mai wil; ri'membi not past ji'/z. 
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So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 

Will lead me on, 
O'er moor and fen, o'er crag and torrent, till 

The night is gone, — 
And with the morn, those angel faces smile. 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 



Declamation of Poetry and Drama. 
Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, act 4, scene 1. 
Portia. The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown; 

His sceptre shews the force of temporal power. 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings: 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings. 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then shew likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. 

From Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Opening of Belial's speech in the infernal Council. 

I should be much for open war, peers. 

As not behind in hate; if what was urged 

Main reason to persuade inmiediate war. 
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801 bi) dai paur haO blest mil, /a:r it stil: 

wil liid ini;[j] on, 
oil mu:r "end fen, o:! krag 'en(d) tomnt, til: 

dB nait iz gon, — 
and wiO d<e mom, do:z eilndjAl fe:sdz small, 
hvdiS ai hcv lAvd log sins, and lost ■e'hwail. 



deklBmei/n: tdv poietri -end draimB. 
Jeikspiii, miitJ-Bnt da venis, akt foil, siin wAn. 
poiAfiv. d-B kwoliti T)v mAisi iz not streilnd; 
it dropBO az dv d^entli reiin frnm heyn: 
A^pon dB pleis bi'niiG. it iz twais blest; 
it blesBO him dBt givz, and him dBt te:ks; 
tiz maitiBst in dB maitiBst; it bi'kAmz 
dB GroinBd monik beti dBn hiz kraun; 
hiz septl Jbiz dB foils nv temp(A)rAl pauI, 
di[j] atribjuit tu oi Bnd madsBsti, 
hweir'in dA9 sit dB dred Bnd fia: nv kigz; 
bAt miisi iz B'bAv dis septld sweii; 
it iz 9n'0roinBd in dB halts dy kigz, 
it iz Bn atribjuit tu god him'self ; 
and AiGli pauI dA0 den Joi laikBst godz | 
hwen mlisi siizAnz djAstis. 

from miltAnz parBdais lost. 

oipnii) T)v biilJAlz spiitj in di[j] in'fiinli kaunsl:. 

ai Jud bi mAiJ* for oipAu woir, oi piilz, 

az^not bi'haind in heit; if hwot wdz iidjd 

meiln riizAn | tu pi'sweiid i'mildJBt wo: 
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Did not dissuade me most, and seem to cast 

Ominous conjecture on the whole success; 

When he, who most excels in fact of arms, 

In what he counsels, and in what excels. 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair 

And utter dissolution, as the scope 

Of all his aim, affcer some dire -revenge. 

First, what revenge ? The towers of Heaven are filled 

With armed watch, that render all access 

Impregnable: oft on the bordering deep 

Encamp their legions; or, with obscure wing. 

Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 

Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 

By force, and at our heels all Hell should rise 

With blackest insurrection, to confound 

Heaven's purest light; yet our great Enemy, 

All incorruptible, would on his throne 

Sit unpolluted; and the ethereal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 

Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire. 

Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 

Is flat despair; we must exasperate 

The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage; 

And that must end us; that must be our cure, 

To be no more. Sad cure! for who would lose. 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion? 
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did not di'sweiid mi mo:st, and si:m tu kast 

ominAS kDn'djektJAr | on d-e hoil SAkW; 

hwen hi: hn: moist ek'selz in fakt dy a:mz, 

in hwot hi kamiSAlz, and in hwot ek'selz 

mis'trAstful, graundz hiz kArod; on dis'pl: | 

and Atl diso'lnijAn, az d« sko:p 

DV o:l hiz eiimj aftl SAm dair riVendj. 

fLst, hwot ri'vend;? da tauiz vy hevn v: fild 

wiB ann«d wot/, dvt rendAr o:l ak'ses 

im'pregn'ehl; offc on da ho:d(A)rii) . di:p 

en^'kamp 6z IL'djAnz; o wi6 obskjnl wig, 

skaut fan: «nd waid intu d« rehn dy nait, 

skomig sl'praiz. o kud wi breik aui wed 

bai fo:l8, «nd at aui hi:lz o:l hel /ud raiz | 

wiO blakcst insA'rekjAn, tu kon'faund 

heYniz pja:rest lait; jet aul gre:t enemi, 

oil inko'rAptibl:, wnd on hiz Oro:n 

sit Anpoluitod; and di[j] r/OiuiAl morld, 

in'ke:pBbl: dy steiXn, wud sum eks'pel 

hi mistjiif, and plid; of d« be:sA fail, 

Yik'tonrJAs. dAS ri'pAlst, aul faiuAl hoip 

iz flat dis'pei; wi mAst eg'zaspAret 

dj oil'maiti Yikti tu spend oil hiz redds, 

and dat mAst end as; dat mAst bi: aul kjuil, 

tu bi: no moiL sad kju:I! fo hu: wud Iu:z, 

do: fill DY pedn, dis inte'lektjuAl bi:i9, 

doiz Oo:ts d-et wondl Oru: L''tA:niti, 

tu perij ra:dA, swoloid Ap end lost | 

in dB waid wtmn dy Ankri[j]'e:t9d nait, 

diVoid DY sens end mo:/An? 
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From a Sermon by 0. H. Spurgeon. 

When thou goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, 
it shall keep thee; and when thou awakest, it shall talk 
to thee (Prov. VI, 22). 

To talk signifies fellowship, communion, familiarity. 
It does not say, *'It shall preach to thee." Many persons 
have a high esteem for the Book; hut they look upon it 
as though it were some strangely-elevated teacher, speaking 
to them from a lofty tribunal, while they stand far below. 
I will not in the least condemn such reverence, but it 
were far better if they would understand the familiarity 
of God's Word. It does not so much preach to us as tcUk 
to us. It is not, "When thou awakest, it shall lecture thee," 
or "it shall scold thee." No, no, "it shall talk with thee." 
We sit at its feet, or rather at the feet of Jesus, in the 
Word, and it comes down to us; it is familiar with us^ 
as a man talketh to his friend. And here let me remind you 
of the delightful familiarity of Scripture in this respect, — 
that it speaks the language of men. If God had written us, 
a book in His own language, we could not have com- 
prehended it, or what little we understood would have so 
alarmed us, that we should have besought that those words 
should not be spoken to us any more: but the Lord, in 
B[is Word, often uses language which, though it be infallibly 
true in its meaning, is not after the knowledge of God, 
but according td the manner of man. I mean this, that 
the Word uses similes and analogies of which we may say 
that they speak himianly, and not according to the absolute 
truth as God Himself sees it. As men conversing with 
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from B sl:mAn bai sir eitj spAidjAn. 

hwen dau go:«st, it JbI liid di;; hwen dan sliipBst, 
it Jcl kiip 6x1'^ and hwen dau « weilk-est, it /qI to:k 
tu di: (provibz, ijapti siks, viis twenti tui). 

tu toik signifaiz felojip, kom jumJAn, fBmili'ariti. 
it dAz not sell, "it /bI prii;/ tu di:." meni pA:sn:z 
hav B hai es'tian fo d-e bu:k; bAt de:i luk A'pon it | 
BZ do: it wi SAm stre:ind5li elive:ltdd ti:tjA, spi:kii| 
tu dcm frnm b lofti trai'bju:nAl, hwail de: stand fa: bi'lo: 
ai wil not in d-e li:st kun'dem SAt/ revAr^ns, bAt it 
wi fa: beti | if de:! wud Audi'stand de femili'ariti 
uv godz WA:d. it dAz not so: irudj prirt/ tu as | az to:k 
tu AS, it iz not "hwen dau ^'we'JtkBst, it JbI lektjl di:," 
or "it /-Bl sko:ld di:." no: no:, "it JbI to:k wiO di:/' 
wi: sit Bt its firf;, or ra:dAr, Bt dB fi:t nv d5i:zAS, in dB 
wA:d, and it kAmz daun tu as: it iz fB'milJA wi0 as, 
az B man to:kBO tu hiz frend. and hi:l let mi ri'maind ju 
ov dB di'laitful fBmili'ariti nv skriptJAr | in dis ris'pekt, — 
dBt it spL'ks dB laijwed; uv men. if god hBd ritn as 
B buk in hiz o:n lagweds, wi kud not hBV kom- 
pri'hendod it, o hwot litl wi Andl'stud wud hBV so: 
vldimd AS, dBt wi Jbd hBV bi'so:t dBt do:z wA:dz 
Jbd not bi spo:kAn tu as eni mo:/; bAt dB lo:d, in 
hiz WA:d, ofn: ju:z9Z lagwedj hwit/, do:[w] it bi: in'falibli 
tru: in its mi:nii), iz not aftl dB nolod; by god, 
bAt B'ko:dii) tu dB mauAr bv man. ai mi:n dis, dBt 
dB wA:d ju:z9z similiz Bnd Bn'alpdjiz ( dv hwit/ wi me: se:i | 
dBt de: spi:k hju:mAnli^ and not B'ko:dii) tu di absi)lu:t 
tru:0 I az god himself si:z it. az men konVA:si;) wiO 
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babes use their broken speech, so doth the condescending 
Word. The Book is not written in the celestial tongue, 
but in the patois of this lowland country, condescending 
to men of low estate. It feeds us on bread broken down 
to our capacity, — "on food convenient for us." It speaks 
of God's arm, His hand, His finger, His wings, and even 
of His feathers. Now, all this is familiar picturing, to 
meet our childish capacities; for the Infinite One is not 
to be conceived of as though such similitudes were literal 
facts. It is an amazing instance of divine love, that He 
uses homely parables so that we may be helped to grasp 
sublime truths. Let us thank the Lord of the Word 
for this. 



Type B (138). 

From a speech by Mr. Gladstone. 
On the Death of John Bright. 
These men [Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright] had lived upon 
the confidence, the approval, and the applause of the people. 
The work of their lives had been to propel the tide of 
public sentiment. Suddenly there came a great occasion 
on which they differed from the vast majority of their 
fellow-countrymen. I myself was one of those who did 
not agree with them in the particular view which they 
took of the Crimean conflict. But I felt profoundly what 
must have been the moral elevation of the men who, 
having been nurtured through their lives in the atmosphere 
of popular approval and enthusiasm, could at a moment's 
notice consent to part with the whole of that favour whidli 
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beiibz I ju:z de: bro:kAn spi:t/, 80i dA9 d« kondi'sendig 
wild. d« bulk iz not ritn in dn si'lestJAl tAg, 
bAt in d« patwa ov dis lo:l«nd kAntri, kondi'sendii) 
tu men bv lo: es'tert;. it fi:dz as on bred broik^n daun 
tu aul kfl'pasiti, — "on fu:d kon'viiiy^nt for as." it spiiks 
BY godz aim, biz band, biz figgl, biz wii)z, and i:Yn 
ov biz fedAz. nau oil dis iz fn'milJA piktJArig, tu 
mi:t auA IJaildi/kv'pasitiz; fo di infinit WAn iz not 
tu bi kon'siivd ov | «z do: SAt/ si'militjuidz wa litATAl 
fakts. it iz «n «'me:lzii) instvns nv di'vain 1a v, d«t bi 
^uizez boimli par^bliz | so: dut wi mei bi belpt tu grasp 
SAb'laim truidz. let as Oagk dw lo:d t)v dw wAid 
fo dis. 



talp bi:^ paregraf wAn 9tti e:t. 

from « spilt/ bai mistA gladstAn. 
on dB deO dv d^on brait. 
diiz men [misli. kobdAu Bud misti brait] had livd A'pon 
d« konfidBus, di[j] « pruiVAl, and di[j] w'ploa dv d« piipli. 
d« wAik T)v de laivz b-ed biin | tu pro'pel dw taid nv 
pAblik sentimBut. sAdvnli de ke:lm b greit n'keijAn | 
on hwiiS deil difld from dB yast mB'djoriti t)v de 
felo kAntrimen. ai mai'self woz wAn ny doiz | bu: did 
not B'grL' wiO dem in dB pB'tikjull yju: bwitj de: 
tuk I on dB krai mi:[j]Bn konflikt. bAt ai felt pro'faundli | bwot 
mAst bBy bim dB morAl eliVeiXjAn vy dB men, bui, 
bavig biin niitjld 9ru de laiyz in di[j] atmosfiir 
VY popjulAr B'pruiyAl Bnd 9n'0ju:zi|j]azm, kud Bt b moimBnts 
noitis I kon'sent tu pait wid dB boil ny dat feiXyi bwit/ 
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thej had hitherto enjoyed, and which their opponents 
thought to he the very hreath of their nostrils. 

I will not now refer to the remarkable and highly 
varied gifts of Mr. Bright except as to one minor par- 
ticular; but I cannot help allowing myself the grati- 
fication of recording that Mr. Bright was, and that he knew 
himself to be, and that he delighted to be, one of the chief 
guardians among us of the purity of the English tongue. 
He knew how the character of the nation was associated 
with its language; and as he was in everything an English- 
man, profoundly attached to the country in which he was 
bom, so the tongue of his people was to him almost an 
object of worship; and in the long course of his speeches 
it would be difficult, indeed hardly possible, to find a 
single case in which that noble language, the language 
of Shakespeare and of Milton, did not receive an illustration 
from his Parliamentary eloquence. 

It was the happy lot of Mr. Bright to unite so many 
and such distinguished intellectual gifts that, if we had had 
need to dwell upon them alone, we should have presented 
a dazzling picture to the world; but it was also his happy 
lot to teach us moral lessons, and by the simplicity, by 
the consistency, and by the unfailing courage and constancy . 
of his life, to present to us a combination of qualities so 
elevated in their nature as to carry us at once into a 
higher atmosphere. It has thus come about that we feel 
that Mr. Bright is entitled to a higher eulogy than any 
that could be due to mere intellect, or than any that could 
be due to mere success. Of mere success he was indeed 
a conspicuous example; in intellect he might lay claim 
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de: had Mdi'tu an'djoid, and hwitj der D'poin'ents 
Ooit tu hi: dB veri breG dv de nostrilz. 

ai wil not nau ri'fAi tu dB rimaik^bl: Bnd haili 
yeadd gifts dv misti brait | eksept az tu wau mainl pB- 
'tikjull; bAt ai kanot help Blau[w]ijg mai'self dB grati- 
fi'keijAn DV ri'koidiij | dBt mistl brait woz, and dBt hi nju: 
him'self tu bi:, and dBt hi dilaited tu bii, wAn dv dB tjiif 
gaidJBnz B'mAi) as | ov dB pjuiriti dv di[j] igglij tAg. 
hi: njui hau dB karektAr dv dB neijAn woz B'soisieited 
wid its lagwedj; and az hi woz in evriGig Bn iggl\f- 
mBn, pro'faundli B'tatjt tu dB kAntri in hwit/ hi wdz 
bom, so: dB tAg dv hiz pi:pl woz tu him | o:hno:st Bn 
obdjekt DV wiijip; and in dB log ko:Is dv hiz spiiijez [ 
it wud bi difikAlt, in'di:d ha:dli posibl:, tu faind b 
siggl: ke:s | in hwit/ dat no:bl: lagwedj, dB lagwedj 
DV Je:kspiar Bnd dv miltAn, did not ri'sirv Bn ilAs'tre:jAn 
from hiz pa:lB'mentAri elokwBns. 

it WDZ dB hapi lot ov mistl brait | tu ju'nait so: meni 
and SAtX dis'tigwijt int9'l£ktju[w]Al gifts, dBt if wi hBd had 
ni:d tu dwel A'pon dem B'loai, wi: Jud hBv pri'zented 
B dazlig piktJA tu dB WA:ld; bAt it wdz odso hiz hapi 
lot tu tirtij AS morAl lesAnz, and bai dB sim'plisiti, bai 
dB kon'sistBnsi, and bai di[j] An'fe:ilig kAradj Bnd konstBnsi 
DV hiz laif, tu pri'zent tu as b kombi'ne^fAn dv kwolitiz so: 
€live:ted in de ne:tJA | az tu kari as Bt wAns intu b 
haiAr atmDsfi:!. it haz dAS kAm B'baut | dBt wi fi:l 
dBt mistA brait iz 9n'taitl:d tu b hail ju:lDd5i | dBn eni 
dBt kud bi dju: tu mi:r intolekt, o: dan eni dBt kud 
bi dju: tu mill SAk'ses. ov mi:I SAk'ses hi: wdz in'di:d 
a kDn'spikjuAS eg'zampl:; in intalekt hi mait le: kle:im 

Vietor, Skiazen. I : Lloyd, Nord-Engliach. 6 
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to a most distinguished place. But the character of the 
man lay deeper than his intellect, deeper than his eloquence, 
deeper than anything that could be described as seen upon 
the surface. The supreme eulogy which is his due is, I 
apprehend, that he lifted political life to a higher elevation 
and to a loftier standard. He has thereby bequeathed to 
his country the character of a statesman which can be 
made the subject, not only of admiration and of gratitude, 
but even of what I do not exaggerate in calling — as it 
has been well called already by one of his admiring eulogists 
— reverential contemplation. 



Simple Historical Beading. 
Old-English Institutions. 
The larger kingdoms, such as Wessex and Mercia, were 
divided into shires; the smaller, such as Essex and Sussex, 
after they lost their own kings and were made part of 
one of the larger kingdoms, also became shires. Each 
shire was divided into smaller districts, called hundreds,, 
which were larger or smaller in different parts of England. 
Each hundred contained a number of townships. The 
officer of the township was the town-reeve. He called the 
grown men of the township to meet in the town-moot* 
There they settled matters which concerned the township. 
If the town was defended by a mound, it was called a* 
burgh, or borough, or bury, which are only different ways 
of saying one word, meaning defence. The head officer 
of a borough was called a borough-reeve. K the town 
was a place of trade he was often called a port -reeve- 
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tu « moist dis'tii)\vijt pleis. bAt d« kar«ktAr*T)A d« 
man leil diipl d«n hiz intelekt^ diipX d«n hiz ebkwBDS, 
diipl d«n eniOii) d^t kud bi: dis'kraibd az sim A'pon 
d« SAifes. dB sufprinxi juilDdji hwiij* iz biz dya: iz, ai 
apri'hend, dat bi: lifted po'litikAl laif tu -e baiAr eli'veijAn 
and tu B loftil standld. bi: baz dE:bai bi'kwi:dd tu 
biz kAntd | dv karektAr ba b ste:tsmBn bwilj* k^n bi 
me^id dv sAbdjekt, not o:nli ov admi re:jAn Bnd w gratit]u:d, 
bAt iivn BV hwot ai du: not eg'zadjAret in koilig — az it 
baz bim wel koild oil'redi bai wau dv biz Bd'mairig ju:lT>d5ists 
— revA'renjAl kontem'ple:XAn. 



simpl: bis'torikl: ri:dir). 

o:ld igglij insti'tju:/n:z. 
dB la:d5A kigdAmz, sAtJ bz weseks Bnd ml^B, we 
diVaided intu Jailz; dB smodl, SAtJ bz eseks Bud SAsaks, 
aftl deii lost der o:n kii|z | Bnd wb me:ld pait dy 
wAn Dv dB la:d5A kigdAmz, oilso bi'keiim /aiiz. i:tj 
Jail WDZ diVaided intu smodl distrikts, ko:ld bAndrBdz, 
hwit/ WB laidjAj d smo:lAr in dif(A)rBnt partis bv igglBud. 
i:tj bAndrBd kDn'te:ind b uAmbAr dv taunjips. di: 
ofisAT T)V dB taunjip wdz dB taunriiv. bi ko:ld dB 
groin men nv dB taunjip tu miit in dB taunmu:t. 
de: deii setld matlz bwitj kDn'sXind dB taunjip- 
if dB taun WDZ di'fended bai b maund, it wnz ko:ld b 
biig, o: bAro, o: beri, hwitj or omli dif(A)rBnt we:Xz 
Dv se:ii) WAn wild, miinig di'fens. dB bed ofisAr 
DV B bATO WDZ koild B bArori:v. if dB taun 
WAZ B pleis VY tre'id, bi: wdz ofh koild b po:Itri:v 

6* 
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The men of the township had to keep in repair the bridges 
and fortifications which the township contained; and if 
need were, they had to fight. The hundred was presided 
over by the hundred-man, or hundred-elder. Its meeting 
was the hundred-moot, and this dealt with the business 
of the hundred. The head of the shire was the ealdorman 
or alderman, who was placed over it by the king and 
wise men of the whole kingdom. Beside him, in Ghristian 
times, was the bishop; and the king was represented by 
the shire-reeve, or as we now call him, sheri£f. The meeting 
of the men of the shire was called the shire-moot; there 
they settled all quarrels. 

When war was to be made, . or the country was in- 
vaded, word was sent to the ealdormen, each of whom 
sent word to the hundred-men of his shire to meet at an 
appointed place. Each hundred-man called on the town- 
reeves of his hundred. They assembled the men of each 
township. Every man between sixteen and sixty had to 
come. They ranged themselves in families and marched 
under the command of the reeve and the parish-priest to 
the meeting-place of the hundred. There they met the men 
of other townships, and forming one body, they marched 
imder the hundred-man to the meeting-place of the shire, 
where the whole force of the shire was united under the 
lead of the ealdorman and the bishop, and then marched 
against the enemy, or joined the men of other shires, as 
the case might be. The whole force collected in this way 
was called the Fyrd. 

A group of shires made the kingdom. This was 
governed by the king and his witena-gemot, which means 
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d« mai Bv d'B taunjip had tu kiip in ri'pe: dis brid5ez 
•end foitifi'keijniz | hwitj d-e taunjip kDn'teiXnd: and if 
niid we:, de: had tu fait, d^ hAndr«d wdz pri'zaided 
oiYA bai dv hAndredm-en, o hAndnsd eldl. its mi:tig 
WDZ dB hAndrBdmuit, and dis dtlt wi0 d« bizuBS 
T)v dB hAndrBd. dB htd dv dB Jail wdz di[j] e'aldoman, 
or oildlmBn, hu wdz pleist oivAr it bai dB kig Bud 
waiz men | dv dB hoil kii|dAm. bi'said him, in kristJBn 
taimz, WDZ dB bijAp; and dB kig wdz rtpri'zaitod bai 
dB Jairriiv, or bz wi nan ko;l him, Jerif. dB miitig 
DV dB men dv dB Jaii wdz koild dB Jaiimuit; de: 
de: SEtl:d od kworAlz. 

hwen wo: wdz tu hi me:Xd, o: dB kAutri wdz in- 
've:Xd9d, wLd wdz sent tu di[j] e'aldomen, i:tj dv hu:m 
sent wLd tu dB hAndrBdmen dv hiz Jail | tu mi:t Bt bd 
B'pointed ple:s. i:tj hAndrBdmBu ko:ld on dB taun- 
ri:vz dv (h)iz hAndred. de:j B'sembhd dB men dv i:tj 
taunjip. evri man bi'twi:n sikstim Bnd siksti had tu 
kAm. dea re^djd dBm'selvz in familiz | Bnd mcutjt 
Audi dB kD'mand dv dB ri:v Bnd dB parij'pri:st | tu 
dB mi:tigple:s dv dB hAndrBd. de: de:l met dB men 
DV Adl taunjips, and fo:nmj wAn bodi, de:i md:tjt 
Audi dB hAndrBdmBn tu dB mi:tii|ple:s dv dB Jail, 
hwe: dB ho:l foils dv dB Jaii wdz ju:'naitod | AndA du 
li:d DV di[j] e'aldoman Bnd dB bijAp, Bnd den ma:tjt 
B'genst di[j] enami, o: dsoind dB men dv Adi Jailz, az. 
dB ke:s mait hi:. dB hod fo:AS kD'lektod in dis we:i 
WDZ ko:ld dB fyrd. 

B gru:p DV Jailz me:id dB kigdAm. dis wdz 
gAvind bai dB kig Bnd hiz witena ge'mo:t, hwitj miaiz. 
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"meeting of wise men." It was made up of the king and 
the members of his family, the ealdormen, the archbishops, 
the bishops, and the king's tbegns. The king's thegns 
had been originally the king's servants, but were really the 
greater nobles. The witena-gemot elected the king: but 
it was quite a small body, even in the larger kingdoms. 
In each English shire there was a quantity of land 
which belonged to the settlement, but had not been given 
to any one man. This was called folk-land. The king 
and the wise men used to make grants of this land, and 
the pieces thus granted were called bocland, because they 
were given to their owners by "book," or title-deed. 

Eansome. 



Reading aloud from a Newspaper, quickly. 

Daily Mail, 22nd Oct. 1897. 

Insects in Lapland. 

Anyone who 'hopes to make a comfortable journey 

in Lapland should never make the mistake of arriving 

there equipped as an ordinary tourist. It is a coimtry 

that abounds in mosquitoes and knorts, and if there is a 

fly more persistent than another it is a knort. A knort is 

a small creature with the obstinacy of a hundred mosquitoes 

and the patience of ten Jobs. A mosquito heralds his 

own approach with a menacing buzz. He hovers around, 

and if the intended victim is quick, the pest can be killed, 

and easily killed; though of course, if the creatures attack 

in battalions, the whole number cannot be slaughtered, 

and victory must go to the many. The knort, on the 
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*'miitig bv waiz men." it wdz meiid Ap T)v d^ kii) -end 
dB mEmblz bv hiz famili, dijj] e'aldomsn, di[j] dit/bijAps, 
dv bijAps, «nd d-B kigz Oe:lnz. d« kigz 6e:lnz 
h^d biai b nd5iiiAli d-e kigz SAiVBnts, bAt wet riiAli d-e 
grerfci noibliz. dB witena gt'moit i'lektad dB kiij; bAt 
it WBZ kwait b smoil bodi, iivni in d^ ididji kigdAmz. 

in L*tJ igglij Jail di wbz -b kwontiti bv land | 
hwitj bi'logd tu dB setlimBnt, bAt h^d not bin givni 
tu eni wAn man. dis wbz koild foikland. dB kii| 
Bnd dB waiz men juist tu meik grants bv dis land, and 
dB piisaz dAs grantad wb ko:ld boikland, bikoiz deii 
WB givni tu dBr oiniz bai "bu:k," o taitlidiid. 

ransAm. 

riidii) B'laud frnm b nju.'zpepi, kwikli. 
dB deiili meiil, dB twenti sekAud bv ok'toibi, 
eitiin nainti sevn. 
insekts in lapland. 
EuiwAn hu ho:ps tu me:k a kAmfltAbl d^Iini 
in lapland | Jnd nevA meik dA mis'teik av A'raivii) 
dz I ii'kwipt Bz Bn oidinAii tuarist. its b kAntd 
dAt B^baunds in mAs'kiitoz An(d) noits, Bnd if dlz b 
flai mol pl'sistBnt dAn A^nAdl | its a noit. b noit iz 
B smoil kjiitJA I wi0 di[j] obstinAsi bv b hAnd-red mAs'kiitoz, 
and dB peijnis bv ten djoibz. b mAs'kiito htrAldz iz 
oin B'proit/ wi9 b meuBsii) bAzi. hi hovAz Araund, 
Bnd if di[j] in'taided viktim iz kwik, dB pest kAn bi kild, 
Bnd iizili kild; do: bv koils, if dB kri^jiz B'tak 
in bB'talJAnz, dB boil uAmbl kaint bi sbitld, 
Bnd viktAri mAst go: tu dB meni. dB noit on di[j] 
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other hand, is silent and apparently harmless. He arrives 
unobtrusively. He si rolls about a bit, as if he were not 
in the least bit hungry, but only a little pleasantly in- 
quisitive. What harm could such a small thing do to 
your thick knitted stockings? But the beak of the knort 
is long, and having chosen his rendezvous, the owner of 
that beak proceeds to burrow with it, with a result that is 
altogether surprising, and certainly most painful. The 
Lapp himself stains his face with a mixture of tar and 
grease, which the creatures do not like. Moreover, it is 
a fact that the mosquito and knort do not assail the 
natives as they do strangers. A mask of this stain, and 
a handkerchief, placed inside the cap and left to hang 
down behind, are the native precaution. But the tourist 
thinks of "England, home and beauty," and probably does 
not relish disguising his complexion into that of a mulatto. 
So he makes himself miserable by trying to wear a veil, 
something like a meat-safe, from which all the world looks 
fike milk-and-water, and he breathes with a suflfocating 
leeling, as if he were on the point of choking or fainting, 
or doing something equally unmanly. 



A fable told to children. 

The Sow and the Wolf. 

Once upon a time there was a sow which had a many 

little ones. One day a wolf was passing that way, and 

raising himself on his hind legs, he peeped over the side 

of the sty, and saw all the little sucking-pigs frisking 
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Adl hand, iz sailvnt And ^'penrvntli haimlvs. hi: i^'raivz 
AnDb'iniisivli. hi stiodz B'baut b bit, az if hi wa not 
in dB li:st bit hAijgri, bAt o:nli b litl pl6zn:tli ii|- 
'kwizitiv. hwot hann kod SAiJ* b smoil Oiij du: tu 
ju Oik njtod stokigz? bAt dB bi:k dv dB nort; 
iz loi), Bnd haYi:g tjoizn: (h)iz roindiyu:, di omAr 
nv dat bide pro'siidz tu bAro wid it, wid b ri'zAlt dBts 
9*JtA'gedA sl'pjaizig, Bnd sld^Bnli moist pe*infl:. dB 
lap him'sdf stednz (h)iz fe» wid b mikstJAr t>v tair 
An(d) gri», hwitj dB kriitjlz doint laik. moi'roivAr its 
B fakt I dBt dB mAs'kiito Bn(d) noit domt B^se^ dB 
neitivz bz de:i da stieiindjAz. b mask by dis ste:][n, Bnd 
B hai|kAiJif, ple:st in'said dB kap Bnd left tu hag 
daun biliaind, a dB nerf;iv pri'ko;Jn:. bAt dB tu:rist 
8ii|ks T>v "iijglBnd, ho;m Bnd bjuiti,'' Bnd probAbli dAznt 
relij dis'gaizii} (h)iz kAm'plekJh: intu dat t)v b mju'lato^ 
so: hi meiks (h)im'self mizATAbl bai trai[j]ig tu weir b veill, 
SAmOii) laik b mi:tsef, from hwit/ oil dB wA*id luks 
laik milkBn(d)'woitA, Bnd hi briidz wiO b SAfokedii) 
fidig, BZ if hi wat on dB point dv ijb:kig i feilntig, 
duiig SAmOii) i:kwAli An'manU. 



B feiibl toild tu t/ildrBn. 
dB sau Bnd dB wulf. 
wAns A'pon B taim di wdz b sau | hwitj had b meni 
litl: wAnz. wau deiX b wulf waz pasig dat weil, and 
jeilzig him'self on (h)iz haind kgz, hi piipt oivi da said 
DV dB stai, Bnd soi oil dB litli SAkigpigz friskig 
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about. But their mother sow was there, and . she was 
very strong; so the wolf dare not touch them, though he 
wa« nearly wild with hunger, and wanted badly to eat 
them up. So he pretended to be very friendly, and said. 
Good morning, Mrs. Sow, what a beautiful family you have 
got. I never saw any children so pretty; and I never 
saw a mother so kind and so attentive to the wants 
of her little ones. You must be very tired sometimes 
with all this house-work. Pray let me know what I can 
do for you. Perhaps you'd like to take a little walk this 
morning, while I look after the children. It would be 
quite a pleasure to me to serve so good a neighbour, I 
assure you. But the old Sow was much too wise to be 
deceived by the cunning crafty Wolf. So she said to him, 
You are very kind, Mr. Wolf, but I don't let anybody look 
after my children but myself. You are very fond of them, 
no doubt; and I know the reason why. So please begone, 
this very minute. Be off with you, I say. If you had 
been an honourable wolf, you never would have come here 
at all. So the Wolf, seeing that his wickedness was quite 
understood, slunk off with his tail between his legs, and 
hungrier than ever. But the little pigs remained with 
their kind and careful mother, and were quite safe. 



Nursery Rhyme. 
Cock Robin. 
Who kiUed Cock Robin? 
I, said the Sparrow, with my bow and arrow, 
I killed Cock Robin. 
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^Hbaut. bAt dB mAdi d-B sau wdz de:; and Ji: wdz 
veri stroi); so: d^ wulf deint tAtJ d-em, do: hi 
WDZ niilli waild wiO hAggi, «nd wonted badli tu iit 
dsm Ap. so: hi pri'tendad tu bi veri frendli, Bnd sed, 
gud moiniii misiz sau, hwot b bja:tifDl famili ju:y 
got. ai nevA so: eni y*ildr«n so priti; and ai nevA 
so: V mAdl so kaind | «nd so[w] B'tentiy tu dv wonts 
DV hi litl WAnz. ju mAst bi veri taild sAm'taimz 
wid o:l dis haiiswA:k. pre:l let mi no: hwot ai kAn 
du: fo ju. praps jud laik tu te:k -b litl wo:k dis 
mo:nii|, hwail ai luk afti dB t/ildren. it WAd bi 
kwait B plejA tu mi: tu sa:v so: gud b nedHbi, ai 
b'JuiI ju. but di odd sau wdz mAiif t^* waiz tu bi 
di'siivd bai dB kAnig kraffci wulf. so: /i sed tu him, 
jui veri kaind mistl wuK, bAt ai do:nt let enibodi luk 
afti mai yildrBU bAt mai'self. jui veri fond dv dBm 
no: daut; and ai no: dB ri:zn: hwai. so: pli:z bi'gon, 
dis veri minit. bi: of wi9 ju ai se:l if ju hBd 
bim an ouArAbl wulf, ju nevi wud bv kAm hi:r 
B tod. so: dB wulf, si:|j]ig dBt hiz wikeduBS waz kwait 
Andi'stud, slAgk of wi0 hiz te:il bi'twi:n (h)iz legz, and 
hAggrii dBu evA. bAt dB litl: pigz ji'me:ind wiO 
dB kaind Bnd ke:fDl mAdi, and wi kwait se:f. 



nA:sAri raira. 
kok robin, 
hu: kild kok robin? 
ai, sed dB sparo, wiO mai bo: Bnd aro, 
ai kild kok robin. 
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Who saw him die? 
I, said the Fly, with my little eye, 
I saw him die. 

Who caught his blood? 
I, said the Fish, with my little dish, 
I caught his blood. 

Who'll make his shroud? 
I, said the Beetle, with my thread and needle, 
ni make his shroud. 

Who'll dig his grave? 
I, said the Owl, with my spade and showl* 
I'll dig his grave. 

Who'll read the prayers? 
I, said the Book, with my little book, 
I'll read the prayers. 

Who'll be the clerk? 
I, said the Lark, if it's not in the dark, 
I'll be the clerk. 

Who'll bear him to his grave? 
I, said the Kite, if it's not in the night, 
I'll bear him to his grave. 

Who'll be chief mourner? 
I, said the Dove, for I mourn for my love, 
I'll be chief mourner. 

* Provincial for shovel. 
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hu: so: him dai? 
ai, sed d-e flai, wiO mai litl: ai, 
ai SOI him dai. 

hu: ko:t (h)iz bUd? 
ai, sed d-e fij, wi9 mai litl: dij, 
ai koit (h)iz blAd. 

hu:l meik (h)iz Jjaud? 
ai, sed d-B biitl, wiO mai 0red Bn(d) niidl, 
ail me:k (h)iz /jaud. 

hull dig (h)iz gre:Xv? 
ai, sed di[]] aul, wiO mai speiid Bnd Jaul, 
ail dig (h)iz greiiv, 

hu:l jiid d-B pre:z? 
ai, sed d-e ru:k, wi9 mai litl: bu:k, 
ail ji:d d-B pre:z. 

hu:l bi dB klaik? 
ai, sed d-B la:k, if its not in d-B da:k, 
ail bi d-B klaik. 

hull be: him tu hiz greiiv? 
ai, sed dv kait, if its not in dv nait, 
ail be: him tu hiz gredv. 

hu:l bi t/irf moiSni? 
ai, sed d-B dAv, for ai mo:In fo mai Iav, 
ail bi tXi:f moilnl. 
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Who'll sing a psalm? 
I, said the Thrush, as I sit in my bush, 
ril sing a psalm. 

Who'll toll the bell? 
I, said the Bull, because I can pull, 
rU toU the beU. 



From "Framley Parsonage," a novel by Anthony 
Trollope. 
[Mrs. Harold Smith, sister of Mr. Nathaniel Sowerby, 
visits Miss Dunstable, a rich maiden lady, on a matri- 
monial mission.] 

S. I may as well break the ice at once. You know enough 
of Nathaniel's a£fairs to be aware that he is not a 
very rich man. 

D. Since you do ask me about it, I suppose there's no harm 
in saying that I believe him to be a very poor man. 

S. Not the least harm in the world, but just the reverse. 
Whatever may come of this, my wish is that the truth 
should be told scrupulously on all sides; tbe truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

T). Magna est Veritas, as the Bishop of Barchester taught 
me long ago. But I forget the remainder. 

S. The bishop was quite right, my dear, I'm sure. But 
if yo^ go ^ your Latin, I'm lost. As we were just 
now saying, my brother's pecuniary aflfairs are in a 
bad state. He has a beautiful property of his own, 
which has been in the family for I can't say how many 
centuries — long before the Conquest, I know. 
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hud sii) « sami? 
ai, sed d« OfaJ*, az ai sit in mai bi:^, 
ail sig « saim. 

hull toil dB bel? 
ai, sed dB bul, bikoiz ai k^n pul, 
ail toil d-B bel. 



from "framli pasiAnedj," b novl: bai anGAni 
taolAp. 

[misiz harAld smiO, sistAr dy mistA nB^OanJAl saulbi, 

vizits mis dAnstBbli, a riij* med(dn: le:idi, on b matii- 

'moiniAl mijAn.] 

S. ai merit bz wel breik di[j] ais Bt WAns. ju no: i'nAf 
DV uB'GanJAlz B'feiz tu bi B'we: dBt hiz not b 
veri riiS B^a.n. 

D. sins ja du: ask mi B'baut it, ai SA'po:z de:z no: ha'jn 
in se:|j]ig dBt ai bi'li:v him tu bi b veri pu:I man. 

S. not dB li:st ha:m in dB wA:ld, bAt djAst dB riVLs. 
hwot'evi me: kAm dv dis, mai w^f iz dBt dB tra:0 
Jud bi toild skru:pJAlAsli on o:l saidz — dB tiu:0, 
dB ho:l txuiG, and nA0ig bAt dB tju:0. 

D. magna est Veritas, az dB bijAp nv bd:tXestA to:t 
mi log B'go:. bAt ai fo'get dB ri'medndi. 

S. dB bijAp WDZ kwait jait, mai di:A, aim Ju:I. bAt 
if ju go: tu jui latin, aim lost, az wi wi djAst 
nau se:[j]ii|, mai brAdiz pi'kjumJAri B'fea nr in b 
veri bad ste:t. hi haz b bju:tiful propiti nv hiz om, 
hwiij* hBz bi:n in dB famili for ai ka:nt serii hau meni 
sentjuriz — loi| bi'fo:! dB kogkwest, ai no:. 
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D. I wonder what 1117 ancestors were then. 

8. It does not much signify to any of us what our ancestors 

were; but it's a sad thing to see an old property go 

to ruin. 
D. Yes indeed, we none of us like to see our property 

going to ruin, whether it be old or new. I have some 

of that feeling already, although mine was only made 

the other day, out of an apothecary's shop. 
S. God forbid that I should ever help you to ruin it. 

I should be sorry to be the means of your losing a 

ten-pound note. 
D. Magna est Veritas, as the dear bishop said. Let us 

have the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 

truth, as we agreed just now. 
S. And that's what I wish. Of course my chief object is 

to secure my dear brother's happiness. 
D. That's very unkind to poor Mr. Harold Smith. 
S. WeU, weU, well, you know what I mean. 
D. Yes, I think I know what you mean. Your brother is 

a gentleman of good family, but of no means. 
S. Not quite so bad as that. 

D. Of embarrassed means then, or anything you will; where- 
as I am a lady of no family, but of sufficient wealth. 

You think that if you brought us together and made 

a match of it, it would be a good thing for — ^for whom? 
S. Yes, exactly. 
D. But for whom? Remember the bishop now and his 

nice little bit of Latin. 
S. For Nathdniel then. It would be a very good thing 

for him. Now that's honest, is it not? 
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D. ai wAndi hwot mai ansostiz we den. 

S. it dAzn:t mAiJ* signifai tu eni "dv as | hwot aur ansastiz 

we:; bAt its -b sad Gig tu si: ■en oild proplti go: 

tu ru:in. 
D. jes in'di:d, wi dau dv as laik tu si: aul propiti 

godi) tu ru:in, hwedAr it bi odd td nju:. aiv SAm 

DV d-et fi:lig o:l'jedi, o:rdoi main wdz o:nli me:id 

di: Adi de:t, aut dv •en •B'poGokeriz Jop. 
S. god fo'bid d-et ai Jud evi help ju tu ruan it 

ai Jud bi sori tu bi d-e mi:nz dv juI lu:zii) b 

ten paund no:t. 
D, magna est Veritas, az d-e di:I bijAp sed. let as 

hav d-B tiuiG, d-e ho:l tju:8, and nA8ii} bAt d-e 

tiuiO, az wi '8'gri:d djAst nau. 
S. and dats hwot ai wij*. ov ko:AS mai tjirf obdsekt iz 

tu si'kju:! mai di:I brAdiz hapin-es. 
D. dats veri An'kaind tu pu'J misti harAld smi6. 
S. wel, wel, wel, ju no: hwot ai mim. 
D. jes, ai Gigk ai no: hwot ju mi:n. juI brAdiz 

B djentr^m-en dv gud famili, bAt dv no: mi:nz. 
S. not kwait so: bad -bz dat. 
D. ov am'bansst mi:nz den, or eniOig ju wil; hwer'az 

aim -8 le'Jidi dv no: famili, bAt dv SA'fiJhrt; wel8. 

ju 6igk d-et if ju bro:t as tu'gedi | -end me:Xd 

■8 matj DV it, it wud bi: -b gud Gig fo: — foi huim? 
S. jes, eg'zaktli. 
D. bAt fo hu:m ? ri'membi d-e bijAp nau, and hiz 

nais litl: bit dv latin. 
S. fo n'e'OanJAl den. it wud bi: is veri gud Gig 

fo him. nau dats onvst, iz it not? 

V i 6 1 o r , Skizzen. I. : Lloyd, Nord-Engliech. 2. Aufl. ^ 
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D. Yes, that's honest. And did he send you here to tell 

me this? 
S. Well, he did, that and something else. 
D. And now let's have the something else. You were goin^ 

to tell me how well he would use me, no douht. 
S. Something of that kind. 
D. That he wouldn't beat me; or spend all my money, if 

I got it tied up out of his power; or look down on 

me with contempt because my father was an apothecary. 

Was that it? 
S. I was going to tell you that you might be more happy 

as Mrs. Sowerby of Chaldicotes than you can be as 

Miss Dunstable — 
D. Of Mount Lebanon. And had Mr. Sowerby no other 

message to send? Nothing about love, or anything of 

that sort? I should like to know, before taking suck 

a leap. 
S. I do believe that he has as true a regard for you as 

any man of his age ever does have — 
D. For any woman of mine. That's not putting it in a 

very devoted way, certainly; but I'm glad to see you 

remember the good bishop's maxim. 
S. What would you have me say? If I told you he was 

dying for love, you would say I was trying to cheat 

you. And now, because I don't tell you so, you say- 
he is wanting in devotion. I must say you are hard 

to please. 
D. Perhaps I am very unreasonable. As for expecting the 

love of a man who condescends to be my husband^ 

that, of course, would be monstrous. 
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D. J8S, dats onBst. an(d) did hi send ju hiil tu tel 

mi dis? 
S. weI, hi did^ dat «nd SAinGig els. 
D. and nau lets hay dv sAmOii) els. ju wa go:ii) 

to tel nii hau wel hi wud jniz mi, no: daut. 
S. SAmOig dv dat kaind. 
D. d-et hi wudnit hi:t mi; o spend oil mad mAni, if 

ai got it taid Ap aut dy hiz paul; o Ink daun on 

mi wi6 kon'tsmt | bi'koiz mai fa:dA wdz -en ©'poOakeri. 

woz dat it? 
S. ai WDZ goiii) tu tel ju dvt ju mait hi mo:I hapi | 

az misiz saulbi dy t/aldikoits j dan ju kan hi «z 

mis dAnstebl — 
D. OY maunt lebvnAn. and had mistl saulbi no: Adl 

mesed5 tu send? uAOii) -e'baut Iay, or eniOiij dy 

dat soit? aid laik tu no: bi'fo:! te:kig SAtJ 

« li:p. 
S. ai du: bi'liiY hi haz nz tiu: « ri'gazd fo jui | nz 

eni man dy hiz e^dj eya dAz haY — 
D. for eni wum-en dy main, dats not putii) it in s 

Yeri di'Yo:t9d we:i, slrfcAnli; bAt aim glad tu si: ju 

ri'membi du gud bijAps maksim. 
S. hwot wud ju haY mi se:i? if ai to:ld ju hi wdz 

daiii| fi Iay, ju wud se:! ai wdz tiaiii) tu tji:t 

ju. and nau, bi'ko:z ai do:nt tel ju so:, ju se:i 

hi:z wontig in diVoJ*An. ai mAst se:i ju:I hd:d 

tu pli:z. 
D. pl'haps aim Ysri An'ji:zn«bl. az for eks'pektii) dv 

Iay dy b man hu kondi'sendz tu bi: mai hAzb-end, 

dat, DY koils, wud bi monstrAS. 

7* 
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S. Now, my dear Miss Dunstable! 

D. I feel indeed that I ought to be obliged to your brother 
for sparing me the string of complimentary declarations 
which are usual on such occasions. He, at any rate, 
is not tedious — or rather you on his behalf. No doubt 
his time is so occupied with his parliamentary duties 
that he cannot attend to this little matter himself. 

8. He was coming here himself, but I advised him not 
to do so. 

D. That was so kind of you! 

S. I thought that I could explain to you more openly 
and more freely what his intentions really were. 

D. Oh I've no doubt that they are honourable. He does 
not want to deceive me in that way, I am quite sure. 

S. Upon my word, you would provoke a saint. 

D. I am not likely to get into any such company by the 
alliance that you are now suggesting to me. There 
are not many saints usually at Chaldicotes, I believe; 
always excepting my dear bishop and his wife. 

S. But my dear, what am I to say to Nathaniel? 

D. Tell him, of course, how much I am obliged to him. 

S. Do listen to me one momei^t. I dare say I have done 
wrong to speak to you in such a bold unromantic way. 

D. Not at all. The truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, — that's what we agreed on. 
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S. nau, mai diii mis dAnst«bl ! 

D. ai fill in'diid dut ai o:t tu bi D'blaidjd tu juI brAdl | 
fo spenii) mil dn strii) dv kompli'mentAii dekl-e'rei/niz | 
hwitj A ju:zua1 on SAiJ* ^'keijAnz. hi: « teni rert, 
iz not tiidJAS — or ra:dA jui | on hiz bi'haif, no: daut 
hiz taimz so: okjupaid wi8 hiz pad's mentAii djuttiz | 
d«t hi kanot v'tend tu dis lith matl him'self. 

S. hi: WDZ kAmig hi:i him'self, but ai -ed Vaizd him not 
tu du: so. 

D. dat WDz so: kaind nv ju! 

S. ai 6o:t d«t ai kud eks'ple:in tu ju mou: o:pAnli | -end 
moil fridi | hwot (h)iz in'tenjn:z jiiili we:. 

D. 01 aiv no: daut dut deu onrebl. hi: dAzn:t 

wont tu di'si:v mi[j] in dat we:!, aim kwait JuiL 

S. A'pon mai wA:d, ju wud prD'vo:k b seilnt. 

D. aim not laikli tu get intu eni SAtJ kAmp^ni | bai di: 
vlaivns d«t ju:I nau SA'd5Estii) tu mi. d^r 
1 not meni se:ints ju:zuAli -et tJaldiko:ts ai brii:v; 
oilwez ek'septig mai diiJ bi/Ap Bnd hiz waif. 

S. bAt mai di:!^ hwot «m ai tu se: tu n'e'OanJAl? 

D. tel him, nv ko:l8, hau niAtJ aim n'blaidjd tu him. 

S. du: lisn: tu mi wau momivnt. ai de: se:l aiv dAn 
. joi) tu spi:k tu ju in SAtJ b bodd Aujo'mantik we:t. 

D. not B to:l. du tiu:8, dB ho:l tiu:6, and nA6ii} 
bAt du titcO, dats hwot wijj] «'gri:d on. 
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From "The Pickpocket," comedy, by G. P. Hawtrey. 

Characters: 
Gregory Grumblbdon, imaginary invalid. 
Freda, his niece (assisting him to alight from bath-chair). 

F. Carefully, Uncle Gregory. Carefully out of the chair. 

G. Chair, do you call it? I call it a perambulator. Where 
are you taking me? I'm not going into that stuffy 
hotel. I want to sit down. 

F. Then let us stay outside. What a lovely place ! I think 
you'll enjoy sitting out here. 

G. No, I shan't, I shan't enjoy anything. I shall catch 
my death of cold. But anything is better than those 
unwholesome rooms. I'm feeling faint. I'm sinking! 
I know why it is! It's because I could eat no breakfast, 
no breakfast at all. 

F. Why, Uncle Gregory! you had ham and eggs, and a 
chop, and an omelette. 

G. Well but you know what I mean. Of course I forced 
myself to eat a little food; but I didn't enjoy it. I 
didn't enjoy it a bit. 

F. I certainly thought you enjoyed your breakfast, uncle. 
6. I tell you I did not. The fact is, I'm feeling frail, 
very frail. 

F. Oh, Uncle Gregory, don't say that. 

G. Ah, my pet, you're a good child. You will be sorry, eh ? 
— a little sorry when I die? You will come here some 
day and strew flowers over my little grave? 

F. Uncle Gregory, don't! Cheer up! Come now, where 
shall we sit? 
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from "d-B pikpokat," komadi, bai dji: pii hoitri. 

karvktAz. 

grcgAri grAmblidAii, i'madsinAri inv«li;d. 

friidB, hiz nils (■e'sistig him tu -e'lait fiDm ba8 tjei). 
F. keifiili, Agkl: gregAri. keifuli aut dv d-e tje;. 
O. tJei, dju koil it? ai koil it -b pAr'ambjuleti. hweu 

A ju te:kig mi? aim not goiig intu Gat stAfi 

ho'tel. ai wont tu sit daun. 

F. den let as steii aut'said. hwot « IavU pleis! ai 8igk 
Jul an'dsoi sitig aut hiil. 

G. no: ai /cunt, ai /aint en'djoi eniOiij. ai J*!: katj 
mi de8 tdv koild. bAt eniOigz betl d-en doiz 
An'hoilsAm juimz. aim fidig fednt. aim sigkig! 

ai no: hwai it iz. its bi'ko:z ai knd i:t no: brekf^st, 
no: brekfest b to:l. 

F. hwai, Agkl: gregAri! ju had ham end egz, and -b tjop, 
and Bn omilet. 

G. wel bAt ju no: hwot ai mi:n. ov ko:is ai fo'Jst 
mi'self tu i:t -b litl fu:d; bAt ai didn:t en'djoi it. ai 
didn:t an'djoi it -b bit. 

F. ai SA:t8nli 8o:t ju on'djoid ju brekf-est Agkl:. 

G. ai tel ju ai didn:t. dv fakt iz aim Mil) fre:ll, 
veri fre:il. 

F. o:, Agkl: gregAri, do:nt se:X dat. 

G. a: mai pet, ju:r -b gud tjaild. ju:l bi sori, ed? 
— B litl: sori, hwen ai dai? ju:l kAm hiil SAm 
de:l I -end stau: flau[w]Az o:va mai litl: gre:lv? 

F. Agkl: gregAri, do:nt. tji:r Ap! kAm nau, hwe: 
Jl: wi sit? 
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G. Yes, dear; where shall we cheer up? We must try 
and find some comer where there is ng draught. This 
seems the best place. 

F. If s very pleasant here. 

G. Pleasant! Ughl Suppose it comes on to rain. 

F. Oh no, it won't rain. And if it did, we could go in. 

G. In? Go in? You want Ifo choke me! You grudge me 
Heaven's blessed breath! Ah! there's a draught here. 
Oh I see what it is. They've left the gate open. I feel 
it distinctly. Where's my comforter? 

F. Here it is, uncle. But I don't feel any draught. 

G. No draught! I tell you there's a hurricane. And I 
believe the ground's damp too. My feet are like stones. 

F. Wait a minute, uncle. I'll run and fetch a foot- 
stool (ExU F,) 

G. I wish I hadn't come to this miserable place. 1 shall 
never get better here. I'll go away to-morrow. I wonder 
how long that girl will be before she brings the footstool. 
I feel the deadly chill creeping up my legs. Ah, here 
she conaes at last. (Be-enter F.) Freda, why do you 
leave me all alone. You don't know what might happen 
to me. 

F. I won't leave you, uncle dear. See, here's a footstool, 
and a rug. 

G. Ah, that's better. I begin to think this place will agree 
with me. I'm afraid it wilL I feel better already. 

F. Oh, I am so glad. 

G. Yes, and I've got such a capital idea. I've hit on a 
plan of finding out what is really the matter with me. 

F. What a blessing that would be! 
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G. jcs diii; hwei Jl: wi tjiir Ap? wi mAS tiai 
Bnd faind SAm koml hwe dez no: daaft. dis 
siimz d« best pleis. 

F. its veri pleznit Mil. 

G. pleznit! aix! SA^poiz it kAmz on tu reiln. 

F. o: no:, it womt jeiXn. and if it did, wi kud go: in. 

G. iini? go: iaii? ju wontu IJbik mi! ju grAdj mi 
hevniz blesad breO! ai! dez « draft hiil. 

o: ai si: hwot it iz. deily left d« ge:t oipn. ai &1 
it dis'tiijktli. hweiz mai kAmfltA? 

F. hia: it iz Agkli. bAt ai do:nt fi:l eni djaft. 

G. no: djaffc! ai tel ju dXz « bArikein. and ai 

bi'li:v dn graundz damp tui. mai fi:t a laik stoinz. 

F. weit B minit Agkl:. ail iab. -end feljf -b fut- 
stul. (egzit F.) 

G. ai ynj ai badmt kAm tu dis mizAnibl pleis. ai Jl: 
nevA get betA hiil. aili go: c'weii tu'moro. ai wAndi 
hau log dat gAil a1 bi: | bi'foij Ji brigz dn futstul. 

ai fi:l d-B dedli ijil krupu) Ap mai legz. a:, hi:I 
Jl kAmz Bt last. (ri[j]'entA F.) Fri:ds, hwai du ju 
Hiv mi oil n'loin. ju doait no: hwot mait hapn: 
tu mi. 

F. ai womt liiv ju, Agkl: di'J. si:, hrJkz -b futstul, 
and V rAg. 

G. a:, dats betl. ai bi'gin tu Gigk dis pleis will «'gri: 
wi6 mi. aim ii'fre:Xd it wil. ai fill betl oil'jedi. 

F. 01, aim so: glad. 

G. jes, und aiv got SAtJ « kapitli ai'diiB. aiv hit on b 
plan Dv faindii) aut hwots oiiAli d^ matl wi8 mi. 

F. hwot « blesig dat wud bii! 
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G. Yes! You see Dr. James is afraid to tell me. Of 
course I know what that means. It's something very 
serious. 

F. uncle, I hope not. 

G. Yes, it is. He's afraid to tell me for fear of the shock, 
hut he has written all ahout my case to the doctor 
here. I've got the letter here in my pocket. Here it is. 

F. But you surely wouldn't open the letter? 

G. In the cause of truth, my child, — in the cause of truth 
I might venture. 

F. Oh please, don't do it. 

G. Why not? Eh? Why not? 

F. Dear Uncle Gregory, don't. 

G. Ah, you fear the effect upon me. But you don't know 
me. HI as I am, my nerves all shattered, yet I can 
be brave. I will be like a soldier standing in the 
breach. 

F. You are exciting yourself, uncle. 

G. You are timid, my child. You are frightened to death. 
Take courage from me. There! The deed is done! 
Let me see. At last! At last! "Dear Sir, I send you 
"a patient who is incurable" — Oh! Oh! {Drops letter?) 

F. Oh Uncle Gregory, impossible! {Ficks up letter) 

G. Oh, I knew it. I'm fainting. I can't read any more. 

F. Then I will. "He is one of those men who fancy 
"themselves ill, and conjure up in their imaginations 
"every conceivable ailment. The simple truth is that 

"he is in robust health." 

G. Robust? I robust? Look at me. Am I robust? How 
dare he? 
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G. JEis! ju si: doktl dje^Jdiiz iz •^'freiid tu tel mi. ov 
koiis ai no: hwot dat miinz. its sAmOig veri 
siiriAs. 

F. o: Agkl:, ai hoip not. 

G. jes it iz. hi:z ■e'freiid tu tel mi:, fo fiir -dv dn Jok, 
bAt hiiz jitn: o:l -B'baut mai ke:s tu d-e dokti 

hi:!, aiv got d-e leti hill in mai pokat. hiir it iz. 

F. bAt ju Juiili wudn:t oipn: d-e leti. 

G. in dn ko:z -dv tiu:0 mai tjaild,— in dn ko:z dv tiuiO 
ai mait ventji. 

F. o: pli:z, doint du: it. 

G. hwai not? e;l? hwai not? 

F. di:r Agkl: gregAri, do:nt. 

G. a:, ju fiii di o'fekt A'pon mi:. bAt ju do:nt no: 
mi. il -Bz ai am, — mai nA:vz o:l Jatid — jet ai kAn 
bi bre:iv. ail bii laik -b so:ldJA standig in d-e 
bri:tX. 

F. jur ek'saitig ju'self Agkl:. 

G. Jul timid mai tjaild. ju a fraitn:d tu de8. 
teik kAredj from mi:, de! d-e di:d iz dAn! 

let mi: si:, at last! at last! ^'di:I sa:, ai send ju 
"b pe:X'Bnt hu iz in'kju:rBbl" — o:! o:! (drops leti.) 

F. o: Aijkl: gregAii, im'posibl! (piks Ap leti.) 

G. o:, ai nju: it. aim fe:intii). ai ka:nt ji:d eni mo!l. 

F. den ai wil. "hi: iz wau dv do:z men | hu fansi 
"dum'selvz il, and kAnd5Ar Ap in de:r imad5i'nerjn:z | 
"evri kAn'si:v'Bbl edlm-ent. d-e simpl: tru:8 iz | dut 
"hi: iz in joT)Ast helG." 

G. ro'bAst? ai ro'bAst? luk nt mi. am ai ro'bAst? hau 
dl: hi? 
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F. (Beads on,) "If he insists on it, give him harmless 
"medicines, and keep him at Southborne as long as 
"you can." 

G. The monster! The ignoramus! The quack! My blood 
boils! Freda, my dear, help me into the hotel and 
get me a composing draught. 



Small Talk. 



Good morning! I hope you have slept well. 

No, Tve had a very bad night, Fm sorry to say. 

Sorry to hear that. What was the matter? 

There was some merry-making next door, and they kept 

it up until three o'clock in the morning. 
What a pity! Shall we have breakfast now? 
Yes, Fm ready. What shall we have? 
I don't mind. What can we get? 
Waiter, what can we have for breakfast? 
Chop, sir, steak, bacon and eggs, cold meat, cold fowl, — 
Suppose we try bacon and eggs. What do you say? 
0, Fm quite agreeable. Shall we have tea or coffee? 
I prefer coffee, if you don't mind. 
Not at all. They're both the same to me. 
Waitei:, bring bacon and eggs and coffee for two. 
Yes, sir. Hot milk or pold milk, sir? 
Hot milk, please, and some dry toast, and some fresh rolls. 
I hope he won't be long. I fancy it's getting late. 
Why, what time is it? 
I don't know. My watch has stopped. I forgot to wind it. 
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F: (riidz on.) "if hi in'sists on it, giv him haanlns 

"medsniz, and kiip him -et sauOboiIn | az log nz 

V kan." 
G. dn monsti, difj] igno'redmAS, d-e kwak! mai blAd 

boilz! friidB mai diil, help mi[jj intu d« ho'tel, an(d) 

get mi -B kAm'poizig draft. 



Smoil toik. 

gtid moinig! ai hoip juv slept wel. 

no:, aiv had « vai bad nait | aim sori tu seii. 

sori tu hill dat. hwot wdz d-e matA? 

di wdz SAm msrimeiikig neks(t) doii, an(d) de: kept 

it Ap Antil 0ri: "D'klok in dn moinii}. 
hwot -B piti! Jial wi hav brekfcst nau? 
]8S, aim redi. hwot Jli wi hav? 
ai doint maind. hwot kAn wi get? 
weiti, hwot kAn wi hav fo brekfest? 
tjop si, steik, beikn An egz, koild miit, koild faul, — 
sa'poiz wi tiai be:kAn -end egz. hwot dju seiX? 
o:, aim kwait n'griiAbl. Jal wi hav ti: o kofi? 
ai pri'fi kofi, if ju: doint maind. 
not A toil. deiA boi0 d-e se:lm tu mi:. 
we:tA, brii) be:kAn -end egz, and kofi fo tu:. 
jisA. hot milk a ko:ld milk sa? 

hot milk pliiz, «nd SAm djai to:st, and SAm frej io:lz. 
ai ho:p (h)i wo:nt bi log. ai fansi its getig le:t. ^ 
hwai, hwot taim iz it? 
ai do:nt no:, mai wotj* bz stopt. ai fo'got tu waind it. 
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Well, mine's not much better. It wants cleaning. Some- 
times it gains and sometimes it loses; so I never know 
the time exactly. 

I fancy it's about nine o'clock. Waiter, what's the time? 

It struck nine about five minutes ago, sir. 

We shall have to hurry. Our train is at 9.45. 

How far is it to the station? 

It's about ten minutes' walk from here. 

This toast won't do. I asked for dry, and you've brought 
it buttered. 

This bacon's very nicely cured, don't you think? 

Yes, I'd sooner have it smoked than salted. 

Waiter! Bill, please. We're going directly. 

The bill's here, sir, when you're ready. 

Thanks. Can you give me change? I want lis. 6 d. 
from you. 

Here it is, sir. Thank you, sir. Good day, gentlemen. 



Is there any letter for me this morning? 

No, none yet; the postman has not come. 

When does he generally come? 

About eight o'clock, generally; but this morning he is late. 

I am expecting a letter from a particular friend. 

Do you ever hear from your friends in America now? 

Yes, sometimes, but not very often. 

There's a ring at the door. Perhaps it's the postman. 

No, he's just gone past without calling. 

When will the next delivery be? 

There is a delivery about every two hours until 9 o'clock. 
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wel, mainz not mAtJ bttA. it wonts kliinig. SAm- 

taimz it gelinz | Bnd SAmtaimz it luizez; so ai nevl no: 
d-B taim tg'zaktli. 

ai fansi its ■e'baut nain a Hok. we:tA, hwots d^ taim? 

it stxA-k nain "e'baut faiv minits 's'goi sa. 

wi: Jl: hav tti hAii. aui tieilnz Bt nain foiti faiv. 

ban fair iz it tu dv steijn? 

its B'baut tai minits work from bill. 

dis toist woint dui. ai askt fo djai, and juv brort; 
it bAtid. 

dis beikniz vtri naisli kjuiid, doint ju Gigk? 

jes, aid suinl bay it smoikt d«n soltad. 

weiti! bil, pliiz. will goiig di'rtktli. 

d-B bilz bill SA, bwai jni atdi. 

0agks. kan ju giv mi tjeilndj? ai wont i'kvn -en siks 

from ju. 
biir it iz si. Gagk JD si. gu deii djentlimAn. 



iz d^r tni kti ft) mi: dis moinig? 
noi, nAn jet; d« poistmiinz not kAm. 
bwtn dAz (b)i djen^iAli kAm? 

v'baut e:t a klok, djeniAli; bAt dis moinig biiz le:t. 
aim eks'psktig -b kti frDm « pi'tikJDli fraid. 
dju £VA hill firom jui firtndz in 'e'mfrikA nau? 
j£s, SAm'taimz, bAt not veri ofii. 
d-Bz B rig -Bt d-B doil. pji'aps its d^ poistm-Bn. 
no:, biiz dsAst gon past wid'aut ko:lii). 
bwen wil d^ n£ks(t) di'livAii bi:? 
.d«z B dilivAii v'baut £vri tui anlz Antil nain. a Mok. 
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And how late can I post for London? 

Until 8 o'clock in the next street, and until 10 o'clock 
at the General [Post Office]. 

Have you many letters to write to-day? 

About a dozen, if I had writing materials. 

What is it you want? Paper, pens, envelopes, — ? 

Thank you, — a little note paper and a few stamps. 

Here is note paper. What stamps will you require? 

ni want three hal^enny, five penny and two 27, d. stamps. 

Anything more? Any post cards, or postal wrappers? 

Thank you. You are very kind. I don't think I want any- 
thing more. 

Well, I'll leave you now to write your letters. 

Is it far to the General Post from here? 

No, not far. We'll send your letters when they're ready. 

Thank you. I shall not be long. 



Good morning, Mr. Jones. I'm very glad to see you. How 

do you do? 
Very well, thank you. I hope you are well too. 
Yes, I can't complain very much at my age. 
Why, how old are you, Mr. Smith? Not so very old, I think. 
That depends on what you call old. I was 61 yesterday. 
Glad to hear it. Many happy returns! But you don't 

look 61 yet. 
Perhaps not, but I feel sixty -one. How old are you? 
Well, I was 49 last December. 
Forty-nine! You're only a youngster yet. 
Perhaps so, but I don't stand the winters like I used to do. 
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lind hau leit kAn ai poist fo lAndAn? 

Antil e:t a klok in d-e neks(t) striit, and Antil ten a klok 

•Bt dv dseniAl [poist ofis]. 
hav ju meni letlz tu rait tu'deil? 
'e'baut 'B dAzni, if ai had jaitiig m^'tKriAlz. 
hwot iz it ju wont? peipl, penz, onveloips? 
Gagk ju, b litl: noitpeipAr «nd « §ui stamps, 
hiiiz noitpeipA. hwot stamps wil ju nkwaii? 
ail wont Gri: heipni, faiv peni, bu tui tApnis heipni stamps. 
sniGii) moil? eni poist kaidz, o po:stl: rapAz? 
Gagk ju. juil veri kaind. ai doint Gigk ai wont eni- 

Gig moil, 
wel, ail liiv ju nau tu rait jul letlz. 
iz it fa: tu d« dseuArAl poist from Mii? 
noi, not fai; will send jul letlz hwen deil redi. 
Gagk ju. ai jli not bi log. 



gud moinig mistl dsoinz aim veri glad tu sii ju. hau 

djtt dui? 
veri wel Gagk ju. ai hoip ju a wel tui. 
jes, ai kaint kAm'pleiln veri mAt/ | «t mai eiids. 
hwai, hau oild ai ju, misti smiG? not so veri oild, ai Gigk. 
dat di'pendz on hwot ju koil oild. ai wnz siksti wAn jestlde. 
glad tu hiir it. meni hapi ri'tlinz! bAt ju doint 

luk siksti WAn jet. 
pi'haps not, bAt ai fill siksti wau. hau oild a jui? 
wel, ai WDZ foiti nain last di'sembi. 
foiti nain I juir Qinli « JAgsti jet. 
pi'haps SOI, bAt ai doint stand d-e wintAz laik ai juis(t) tu dui 

ViStor, Skizzen. I.: Lloyd, Nord-Englisch. 2.Aufl. 8 
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We've had a very mild winter so far. 
Yes, hut we don't know what's in store for us yet. 
True; we had dreadful weather after this date last year. 
Yes, we had six weeks' skating, but I don't call that very 

dreadful. 
No, not for you, but I've given up skating these many years. 
What I detest is rain and fog and thaw. 
Well, I dare say you'll have rain before long. The glass 

is falling rapidly. 
Perhaps it only means wind, and I don't mind that much. 
By the way, 1 had a letter from our old friend Robinson 

yesterday. 
Well, how is he getting on now? I didn't know you ever 

heard from him. 
Oh, he seems to like his new place very well. 
Let me see. He went into Cornwall, didn't he? 
Yes, the doctor ordered him to a milder climate. 
Ah, I remember, he had a weak chest. 
Yes, that's the man. He tells me he's quite thrown off 

those ailments now. 
I'm very glad to hear it. And what is he doing? 
He says he's going to make a fortune in early vegetables 
Early vegetables I That's a new line for him. 
Yes it is, but he was always an enterprising fellow. 
But there can be no gi*eat market for early vegetables 

in Cornwall. 
No, of course not. He grows and gathers for the London 

market. 
Ah, I see, quick transit again! It's astonishing what is 

done in that way now. 
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wiiv had « veri maild winti so: fa:. 
J8S, bAt wi do:nt no: hwots in st:oi for as jet. 
tra; wi had djedfol wedAr affci dis de:t last ji:i. 
jes, wi:d siks wi:k8 ske:tig, bAt ai doint ko:l dat veri 

dredful. 
no:, not fi) ju:, bAt aiv givn Ap ske:tig di:z meni ji:iz. 
hwot ai di'test iz redn «nd fog -end Go:, 
wel, ai de: se:l ju:l hav re:in bi'fo:f log. d-e glas 

is fo:lig rapidli. 
pl'haps it o:nli mimz wind, and ai do:nt maind dat mAtJ, 
bai d« we:i, ai had -b letl from aur o:ld frend jobinsn 

jestlde. 
wel, hau iz hi getig on nau? ai didn:t no: ju: evA 

hA:d from him. 
o:, hi: si:mz tn laik hiz nju: ple:s veri wel. 
let mi: si:, hi went daun intu ko:nwol, didn:t hi:? 
jes, d'B doktAr o:dAd him tu v maildl klaimet. 
a:, ai ri'membi, hi had « wi:k tjest. 
jes, dats d'B man. hi telz mi: hi:z kwait 0ro:n of 

do:z e:ilm«nts nau. 
aim veri glad tu hi:r it. and hwot iz hi: du:ig? 
hi: sez hi:z go:ig tu me:k -b fo:tJAn in A:li vedjit^bhz. 
Lli Yedjitvbl:zl dats « nju: lain fn him. 
jes it iz, bAt hi wnz o:lwez bu entipraizig felo. 
bAt de kAn hi no: gre:t ma:kat for iu'li ved3it«bl:z 

in ko:nwol. 
no:, ov ko:AS not. hi: gro:z «nd gadAz fo d<B lAndAn 

ma:kat. 
a:, ai si:, kwik tiansit «'gen! its «s'toniJig hwots 

dAn in dat we:l nau. 

8* 
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Yes, in Liverpool we get cut flowers every day from Italy. 
And fresh vegetables, they tell me, from the Canary Islands. 
Yes, but not every day Are you going frirther this way? 
No, I turn off to the right. Good bye, Mr. Jones. 
Good bye, Mr. Smith. Fm glad to see you looking so well. 
I'm very glad I met you. Remember me kindly to 

Mrs. Jones. 
And me to Mrs. Smith! Good bye. 



What shall we do this morning? Shall we take a walk? 

Very well. Where shall we go? 

rd like to take a walk down town. I want to do some 

shopping. 
I hate shopping, but I don't mind looking at the shops. 
That will do very well. You needn't come in unless 

you like. ^ 

All right, on those conditions. When shall we start? 
Now immediately, as soon as I've put my gloves on. 
It's very pleasant outside this morning — so fresh and clear. 
Yes, and not too cold. You won't be chilly, looking at 

the shops. 
This is a nice shop here. The windows are always so 

tastefrdly dressed. 
Yes, it's always quite a picture. But there's nothing here 

I want to buy. 
What do you want to buy? I didn't know you wanted 

anything. 
No, I don't, for myself. But I wanted to buy something 

for the children. 
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J£8, in livApml wi get kAt flau[w]Az evri de:i frDm it-eli. 
and frej vedsit-Bbliz, de: tal mi, from d^ k^'neiri ailwndz. 
J£S, bAt not Evri deiX. a: ju goiig fi-idi dis well? 
no:, ai tlin of tu d-e rait, gud bai, mist a djoinz. 
gud bai, misti smiO. aim glad tu si: ju: lukig so: wtl 
aim vtri glad ai mat ju. ri'mtmbl mi: kaindli tu 

misiz djomz. 
and mi: tu misiz smiO! gud bai! 



bwot Jl: wi du: dis momig ? Jal wi ieik a wo:k ? 

vcri wd. hwe: jl: wi go:? 

aid laik tu te:k a woik daun taun. ai wont tu du: SAm 

Jopig. 
o: ai be:t Jopii), bAt ai domt maind luklg 'st dv Jops. 
datl: du: veri wd. ju niidn:t kAm in | An'ks 

ju laik. 
o'J aait, on do:z kAn'dijniz. hwsn Jl: wi sta:t? 
nau i'mi:dj'Btli, az su:n bz aiv put mai glAvz on. 
its vari pl£zn:t aut'said dis mo:nii} , — so: frt/ «nd kli:i. 
J£S, «nd not tu: kodd; ju wo:nt bi ijili, lukii) Bt 

dB Jops. 
dis iz 9 nais jbp hill. d« windoz ur odwez so: 

te:stfali djEst. 
J£S, its o:lwez kwait « piktjl. bAt dvz uAOii) lii:r 

ai wont tu bai. 
hwot ^u wont tu bai? ai didn:t no: ju wontod 

eniGii). 
no: ai do:nt, fo: mai'sdf bAt ai wonted tu bai SAmOii^ 

fo d« tjilda^n. 
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What children ? I didn't know you had any, of your own. 
Neither I have; but Fve some little nephews and nieces. 
Well, here's a toy-shop. This is the place for you. Seel 
Yes, I see so many things that I don't know what to buy. 
Here's a Noah's ark, and a speaking doll, and a rocking 

horse. 
Some pf them are too big for dolls, or rocking horses either. 
Well, here are purses, and bracelets, and cricket-bats. 
Yes, a very good selection. I think I'll go in here and 

choose something. 
Hadn't you better walk a little further and see what else 

there is? 
Very well, we will. We can always turn back, if we like. 
Come on then. Let's walk sharp and get warm again. 
Who was that lady you just bowed to? I didn't know 

her at all. 
No, perhaps not. I only know her slightly now. That's Mrs. 

Thompson. 
What? Wife of Mr. Thompson the banker? 
Yes, that is her only title to distinction. 
Do you mean she is not worth much in herself? 
I do; but she's as stuck-up as if her brains had made 

the money, and not his. 
Well, perhaps she helped him; and it's only human nature 

in any case. 
She was glad enough to be recognised by me, twenty years ago. 
Ah well, perhaps she thought you were stuck-up in those 

days. 
Perhaps so, but I wasn't, and she'd no right to think any 

such thing. 
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hwot t/ilcLren? ai didnit no: ju had eni, ov jur oin. 
niidAT ai hav; bAt aiv SAm litli nefjuiz «n(d) niisaz. 
wd, hiilz « toijop. dis iz d^ pleis fio ju. sii! 
J8S, ai si: so: mtni Oigz d-et ai do:iit no: hwot tu bai. 
hi:AZ « no:Az a:k, and v spi:kig dol, and v rokii) 

b9:s. 
SAm DY dvm ID tu: big fo dolz, oj rokii)bo:saz i:dA. 
wd, hia: i pA:sez, and bre:sl«ts, and krikot bats. 
J£S, a vEii gud si'lekjn:. ai 0ii)k ail go: in hi:r 'Bn(d) 

tSuiz SAmGii). 
hadn:t ju beti wo:k « litl fA:dAr -end si: hwot els 

d«r iz? 
veri wsl, wi wil. wi: kAn o:lwez tA:n bak, if wi laik. 
kAm on den. lets wo:k /a:p -end get wo:ni ^'gai. 
hu: WDZ dat le:idi ju dsAst baud tu? ai didnit no: 

hAr B toil, 
no: pl'haps not. ai o:nli no: hi slaitli nau. dats misoz 

tomsn:. 
hwot? waif ov misti tomsn: d-e bagkA? 
J£S, dBts hAT o:nli taitl: tu dis'tigjh. 
dju mi:n j*i:z not wa:0 mAtJ in hl'self? 
ai du:. bAt /i:z bz stAk Ap vz if hi: bre:inz Bd me:id 

dB mAni I and not hiz. 
wel, pl'haps /i helpt him; and its o:nli hju:mAn ne:tJAr 

in eni ke:8. 
/i wAz glad o'nAf tu hi rekognaizd bai mi: twenti jiiz a'go:. 
a: wd, pi'haps Ji ^^»* 3^ wI stAk Ap in do:z 

de:iz. 
pi'haps so:, bAt ai wozn:t, and /i:d no: rait tu Gigk eni 

SAtX Gig. 
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Well, well, never mind her. Here's another nice shop. 
Why, this is a green-grocer's shop. I can't give them 

cabhages. 
No, certainly not; but here are oranges, apples, pears^ 

bananas. 
Yes, they like those; and here are grapes, and dates, and 

figs also. 
I'm afraid the choice is so large that you're rather em- 
barrassed. 
That's very true. I can't make up my mind at all. 
Then let's go home again. We've had our walk, and we 

can come again to-morrow. 
It seems foolish to come out to buy, and to go back 

without buying. 
Never mind that. It's been very pleasant. Let's repeat 

the pleasure. 
Just as you please. You never will let me have my own 

way. 



Type C (138). 

Small Talk, rapidly spoken. 
Ifs getting near tea-time. Won't you stay and have tea? 
Thanks, I will; if ifs no trouble to you. 
None at all. They're just laying the cloth. 
Then I'll stay with pleasure, and have a further chat. 
Sarah, please get tea ready for two. 
please don't make any fuss. I'm not a stranger. 
No, we won't make any fuss But we'll want tea for two 
at any rate. 
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wel, wfcl, nevA maind hAi. hiifz ^'iiAdi nais Jbp. 
hwai, dis iz « griingroisiz X^p. ai kaint giv d«m 

kabedjsz. 
-noi, SAitBiili not; bAt hiir Br orendjez, apliz, p6:z, 

b'e'nain'Bz. 

J8S, ded laik do:z; and bi:r x> gre:ps, an(d) deits, and 

figz oilso. 
aim ^'freiid d« tjbis iz so: laid; | d^t jiu jaidAr am- 

'bar«8t. 
dats veri tru:. ai koint me:k Ap mai maind a toil, 
den kts go: hoim «'g£n. wi:v had aui woik | -end wi: 

k«n kAm «'g£n tu'moro. 
it siimz faili/ tu kAm aut tu bai, Bnd tu go: bak 

wid'aut baiiig. 
nevA maind dat. its bim veri plezn:t. lets ji'piit 

d-B plejA. 
djAst -Bz ju pliiz. ju nevA wil let mi hav mai oin 

we:l 



taip si:^ paregraf wau Oliti e:t. 

8mo:l toik, rapidli spo:kn:. 
its getiniii tiitaim. wointju stei n av ti:? 
Oagks, ai wil, if its no: trAbl tA ju:. 
nAn A to:l. de:l d5A8(t) le:in d-e klo0. 
den ail ste:l wiO plejl, vn bay b fA:dA tjat. 
seani, pli:z ge(t) ti: redi fL tu:. 
o: pli:z do:mp me:k eni £as. aim not a stje:][nd5A. 
no: wi wo:mp me:k eni fAS. bAt wi:l won(t) ti: fi tu:, 
«'t£ni re:t. 
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Well of course, but don't put yourself out of the way on 
my account. 

no, not at all. How do you like my tea service? 

1 like it very much. It's veiy pretty. Have you had it long? 
Not very long. It was a Christmas present. 

You were in luck to get a Christmas box like that. 
I like the design; it's very neat, and the colours are good too. 
Is it a large set? How many cups and saucers are there? 
A dozen cups and saucers, and plenty of bread-and-butter 

plates. 
I like that cream-jug. It's very graceful. 
But what I like best is the teapot. I hate metal teapots. 
Yes, they do spoil the tea, there's no doubt. 
Shall we have a sweet tea, or high tea, as they call it? 

no high tea for me, thanks. I could not eat meat at 
this hour. 

Then what may I offer you in the way of sweets? — jam? 

marmalade? cake? 
Ah, you want to make me bilious, I see. I like bread and 

butter best. 
Try some brown bread then. It's very wholesome, they say. 
Thanks, I will. I often have it at home in preference 

to white. 
And here are some warm muffins too. Take them while 

they're hot. 
Thanks, thanks. You overwhelm me. 
Do you take cream and sugar? 
A little cream, please; but no sugar. 

1 hope the bread's not cut too thick for your liking. 
Not at all, I could have done with it thicker, and less butter on. 
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wel v: koiis, bA doim putfi self aut a dA we:l Dn 

mai A^kaunt 
o: no:, not a toil, hau djn laik mai ti: SA:\i3? 
ai laik it vari nutj. its veri priti. hav ju had it log? 
not vtri log. it waz -b krism^s prtznit. 
ju wAr in lAk | tA get v krismvs boks laik dat. 
ai laik d^ di'zain; its veri niit, «nd d-B kAliz i: gud tu:. 
iz it v laidj set? hanmni kAps ah so:saz a: diS? 
•B dAzni kAps An soisiz, -en plcntJAv brem'bAti 

plerf;s. 
ai laik dat kriimdjAg. its veri greisfli. 
bAt hwot ai laik bests d« tiipot. ai he:t metl: tiipots. 
jis dei du: spoil d<B ti:, dlz no: daut. 
Jl: wi hav « swi:t ti:; o: hai ti:, -bz de: ko:l it? 
o: no: hai ti: fo mi:, Oagks. ai kndn:t i:t mi:t "Bt 

dis aul. 
dtn hwot mej ai ofi ju in dB we:i av swi:ts? dsam? 

ma:mAleid? ke:k? 
a:, ju won(t) tA me:k mi bilJAS, ai si:, ai laik brem- 

'bAti best, 
taai sAm braum bred den. its veri ho:lsAm, de: se:i. 
Oagks, ai wil. ai ofn hav it a tho:m | in prefrAns 

tA hwait. 
'Bnd hi:j a SAm wo:m mAfinz tu:. te:k dvm wail 

de: hot. 
6agks, Oagks. ju[w] o:vA'welm mi. 
dju te:[k] krian An jugi? 
B litl: kri:m pli:z; bAt no: jugi. 
ai ho:p dv bredz not kAt tu Oik fA jI laikig. 
not A tod, ai kd av dAn wid it Oiki, 'Bn(d) les bAtj on. 
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0, Vm sorry. Shall she cut some more? 

By no means. I'm enjoying this thoroughly. 

Another cup of tea? I see you're ready. This one will 

be nice and strong. 
Thank you. It's very refreshing. No sugar again, please I 
Thank you for reminding me. I had nearly given you some. 
Yes, I saw you taking up the sugar-tongs. 
Yes, I already had them in the sugar-basin. 
Can I pass you anything, — any cake, or preserves? 
Thanks, you can pass me some jam, and a teaspoon to eat 

it with. 
You will want a dessert-spoon to serve it with too. 
I don't see a dessert-spoon about. But this spoon will 

do, though it's a table-spoon. 



Mixed Types. 

Railway Travelling (B, C). 
I want a ticket for Manchester. 
Single or return? 
How much is it? 

Two-and-six single, four-and-six return. 
When does the train start? 

There's an express at 3.30 and a stopping train at 3.35. 
Porter, please label this luggage. 
Where for, sir? 

For Manchester. Is this a through train? 
Don't know, sir. Better ask the guard. There he is, with 

the whistle in his mouth. 
Are you the guard of this train? 
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o: aim son. JaI Ji kAt SA(m) moil? 

bai noi miinz. aim en'djoiin dis GataU. 

nAdl kAp Av ti:? ai si: ju(r) redi. dis wAn 1: 

bi nais «ii sUoiq. 
Oagkju. its veri ri'fre/ig. no: Jugr B'gEn, pli:z! 
Oaijkju £a ri'maindin mL aid ni'Jli givn ju SAm. 
j£s, ai so: ju teikin Ap d-B JugA togz. 
J8S, ai od'jadi had d-em in d^ Jugl beisni. 
kan ai pas ju tniGig, — sni keik, o pri'zA:vz? 
Oai)ks, ju ki) pas mi SAm djam, end is ti:spun tu[w] i:t 

it wie. 
Jul wont « di'zA:tspun tu saiv it wiO tui. 
ai do:nt si: b di'zLtspun ■e'baut. bAd dis (s)pu:n 1: 

du:, do: its b te:iblspun. 



mikst taips. 

reillweX trav(A)lig (taips bi: «n(d) sii). 
ai wont a tikat fo mantJastA. 
siggl oj ji'tA:n? 
hau mAtX iz it? 

tu: An siks siggh, fo:r An siks ri'tA:n. 
hwsn dAz de tre:in 8ta:t? 

diiz n Eks'pres At Ori:'0Aiti, And a stopin tre:ln At 0ri:OAti'faiv. 
po:AtA, pli:z le:ibl dis lAged5. 

WAJ foj SAJ? 

fo mantJastA. iz dis b 9ru: tie:)[n? 

do: no: sa. beti ask dA gd:d. dAr i: iz, wi(d) 

dA wisl in iz mauO. 
a: ju: d-e gcud dv dis tre:Xn? 
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Yes, sir. 

Does it go through to Manchester? 
No, sir. Change at Wigan. Take your seats, please! 
Take your seats! 



Wi'gan, Wigan, Wi'gan! Change here for Edinburgh, 

Glasgow, Carlisle, Manchester and Yorkshire. 
Change here for Manchester, did you say? 
Yes, sir. Train leaves at 4.7. No. 3 platform. Not 

much time. Give me your bag, sir. This way, sir. 
Is this Wigan then? I didn't hear them say Wigan. 
Yes, sir. Bless you, sir, we shouted "Wigan" as loud as 

anything. 
Just so, you shouted Wi'gan, Wi'gan, Wi'gan, and all 

I heard was 'gan, 'gan, 'gan. You should shout Wigan, 

not Wi'gan. 
Perhaps so, sir, but it doesn't come so natural. Here's 

your train, sir. Smoker, sir? 
No, I prefer a non-smoker. 
Then here's a comer seat, back to engine. 
Thank you. Much obliged. 
Take your seats! Take your seats! Train for Manchester, 

Huddersfield, Leeds, Scarborough and Hull! Manchester 

neit stop. Tickets, please! Tickets! Tickets! 
Do you take tickets here? 
Yes, sir, Manchester tickets. This is the last stop. 
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jis SA. 

dAz it go: 6ru: tu mantJostA? 
no: SA. tjeiinds nt wig«n. te:kJA'si:ts pliiz. 
kj A'siits I 



wi'g'Bin, wi'gBin, wi'g«in! tjeiindj iiAj fi ambrA, 

glascD, kaolail, mant/stAj u joukjAj! 

tjeiinds hi:! ffe mantfestA, did ju se:i? 

jisAJ. tie:in li:vz At foiAj. stvn. nAmbAr 8ri: platfoom. not 

mAtJ taim! gimi jaj bag saj. dis we:X saj. 
iz dis wigBn dai? ai didn:t hi:! dBm se:l wigvn. 
jis SAJ. bkj JA SAJ, wi Jautid "wi'gB:!!" bz laud bz 

tniGin. 
d5Ast so:, ju jauted wi'g«:n, wi'gBin, wi'gB:n, end o:l 

ai hA:d wdz gB:n gB:n, gB:n. ju JAd Jaut wig^n, 

not wi'g'B:n. 
praps so: saj, bAt it dAzn:t kAm so: natArAl. hi:AJz 

JAJ tre:in saj. smo:kAJ saj? 
no:, ai pri'fAr « non smo:kA. 
den hi:Ajz a ko:nAJ si:t, bak tu indjin. 
Oagk ju. niAtJ D'blaidjd. 
te:k JAT si:tsl kJAJsi:ts! tre:ln foj mantjstAj, 

Adzfi:ld, li:dz, skajbrA nd a1! mantJtrAJ 

neks stop, tikts pli:z! tikits! tik'e:ts! 
du ju te:k tikets hi:!? 
jis SA, mantJdstA tikits. dis iz dB las stop. 
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Verlag von B. 6. Teubner in Leipzig und Berlin. 

Ferner erschien: 

Skizzen lebender Sprachen. 

Heratugegeben Ton 

Wilhelm ViStor, Professor an der IJniversit^t Marburg. 
Teil II. Portugiesiscll. Phonetique et Phonologie. Mor- 
phologie. Textes. 

Par Arniceto d08 Reis Gonpaives Vianna, Membre Gorre- 
spondant de PAcad^mie Royale des Sciences de Lisbonne. 
[VI XL 148 S.] 8. 1903. In Leinw. geb. JK 4.— 
Table de Matidres. L €Mn6ralit6B. Pbon6tiqae et Phonologie. — II. 
Phon6tiqiie portugaise. Phonologie. — HL Morphologie. — Textes. 

Teil III. Holl&ndiscll. Phonetik. Grammatik. Texte. 

Yon R. Dijkstra, Lehrer der niederlUnd. u. dentschen 
Sprache in Amsterdam. [VI u. 106 S.] 8. 1903. In Leinw. 
geb. JC 3.60. 

In halt: Phonetik. Lauttabelle. Lautierong. Sohreibung der Sprachlante. 
Lantwert der hollftndischen Buchstaben. EigentHmlichkeit der holl&ndisohen Sprach- 
lante. — Grammatik. Der Artikel. Das Substantiv. Das Adjektiv. Das FtLr- 
wort. Das Zahlwort. Das Zeitwort. Das Adverb. Die Prftpositiou. Die Eon- 
Jonktion. HoUftndisch - dentsohe Homonyme. — Texte. 

Deutsches Lesebuch in Lautschrift. 

(Zugleich in der amtlichen Schreibung). 

Al8 Hilfsbuoh zur Erwerbung einer mustergiiltigen Aussprache. 

Herausgegeben von Wilhelm Vietor. 

I. Teil: Fibel und erstes Lesebuch. 

3., durchgesehene Anflage. [XII n. 168 S.] 8. 1907. In Leinwand 

geb. JC 3.-- 

n. Teil: Zweites Lesebuch. 

[VI u. 189 S.] 8. 1902. In Leinwand geb. JC '6.^ 

Der Zweok des Lesebnohes ist in dem Titel ansgespreohen. Es wird vor 
allem dem Lehrer im In- xind Anslande dienen kOnnen, sich eine mnstergttltige 
Aussprache zu erwerben, deren Yorbild ja in der Btlhnensprache gegeben ist. 
Dooh wird namentlich aaoh im Anslande die Sammlnng bereits mit bestem Erfolg 
dem dentsohen Unterrioht sugmnde gelegt. Die Lautschrift ist diejenige der 
Association Phon6tiqne Internationale. Im ftbrigen findet die neue einheitliohe Becht- 
sohxeibung Yerwendung, wiesieim gesamten deutschen Sprachgebiete gtdtig ist. 

Der n. Teil des Lesebuches ist durohaus eine Fortsetzung des ersten, wes- 
halb auch die beiden neuen Absohnitte als 4 und 5 weiter gezfthlt sind. Der 
fortgeschrittenen Lesefertigkeit wird Bechnung getragen, ausdrtlcklichen Wtlnschen 
zufolga sind Jedoch die Taktstriohe beibehalten. 
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Verlag von B. G. Teubner in Leipzig und Berlin. 

Sammlung 
neuphilologischer VortrSge und Abhandlungen. 

Heratisgegeben von 

Wilhelm ViStor, Professor an der Universita>t Marburg. 

Immer mehr wird als vomehmste Aufgabe der nenen Philologie 
erkannt, das gegenseitige YerstSudnis der Enlturfragen auf alien 
Gebieten des geistigen and materiellen Lebens zn fOrdem. Diesem 
Zweck dient auch die vorliegende Sammlung. Sie bietet in deutscher, 
franzOsischer oder englischer Sprache solche Vortrage und Abhand- 
lungen, die geeignet sind, ein tieferes Yerst^ndnis des fremdenVolkes, 
seiner Sprache und Literatur, seiner Sitten und Einrichtungen, 
seiner wirtschaftlichen und geistigen Entwicklung zu vermitteln. 

Bisher sind enohienen: 

Michel JoufTret, Professeur au Lyc^e de Marseille, De H ugo a Mistral. 

Le9on8 sur la Po^sie fran9ai8e contemporaine. [VI u. 104 S.] 

8. 1902. geh. JL 1.80. 

In dem ersten einleitenden Yortrag rechtfertigt der Bedner die Wahl seines 
Tkemas und behandelt allgemeine Fragen: die poetische Empfindnng in Frank- 
reioh, die Notwendigkeit der EinftUimng der neuesten franzdsisohen Diohtnng in 
die Scholen. Der zweite und der dritte Yortrag sind Y. Hugo gewidmet, der 
snerst als Mensoh, dann als Denker and Dichter betrachtet wird. Die drei 
folgenden Yorlesnngen haben es mit Iieconte de I'lsle tind der pamassischen Schnle, 
SoUy-Prud'homme , F. Gopp6e und J.-M. de H6r6dia zu tun. In dem letzten Yortrag 
besprioht Jooffiret seinen Landsmann F. Mistral und die Feliber und den yermut- 
lichen Ansgang des Eampfes zwischen dem Proyenzalischen und dem FranzOsischen. 

Robert Shindler, M. A., On certain aspects of recent English literature. 
Six lectures. [VI u. 112 S.] 8. 1902. geh. JL 1.80. 

Der Yortragende entwickelt in der ersten Vorlesting sein Programm, wo- 
nach einige typische Schriftsteller der neuesten Zeit auf Hire Weltanschauung 
betrachtet werden sollen. In dem zweiten Yortrag schildert er den albniLhlichen 
Bruch mit dem religiOsen G-lauben bei Tennyson^ Arnold und Glough. Der dritte 
zeigt George Meredith in seiner Feindschaft, Swinburne in seiner G-leichgtUtigkeit 
gegen alle Beligion. In dem vierten Yortrag erscheinen Thomson und Hardy als 
Beprftsentanten des krassen Pessimismus, denen Browning als tLberzeugter Optimist 
gegentLbergestellt wird. Die sechste und letzte Yorlesung ist Budyard Kipling 
gewidmet, in welchem die Gegenwart und die nftohste Zukonft der engllschen 
Literatur den charakteristischsten Ausdruck finden. 

Wilhelm Vietor, Die Methodik des neusprachlicheu Unterrichts. 

Ein geschichtlicher Cberblick etc. [VI u. 56 S.] 8. 1902. 

geh. JL \,— 

In zwei Yortrftgen wird die Geschichte des neuspraohlichen Unterrichts 
und seiner Methoden yom Mittelalter bis zur Neuzeit und insbesondere wfthrend 
der Herrsohaft der grammatischen und 'Dbersetzungsmethode , der jetzt sog. alten 
Methode, bespro<^en. Der dritte besch&ftigt sich mit den Beformbestrebungen 
der nenen Methode in den letzten Jahrzehnten, yor allem in Deutschland. Der 
yierte schildert die dnroh die preuAischen Bestimmongen yon 1891 und 1901 
geschaffene Situation. 
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Verlag von B. 6. Teubner in Leipzig und Berlin. 

I|aiii»l Sonmmn 

Poesies Enfantinet (avec maximes et proverbes). 
Recueiilies et mises en transcription phon6tique. 

Illastrations par Elinor M. Pigli. [VII u. lOe S.] 8. 1907. geh. 
JC 1.80, in Leinwaiid geb. JC 2.20. 

Ge petit livre est une ooUection de poesies enfantineQ Men conuaet, la plu* 
part tide facUee, destlB^ee k dtre apprites pay ooBur par das enfant* dtrangess qvi 
6tttdient le fran^ois. Chaqtte po6fie eit sttfvle d^m prorerba om d'one maxima 
qui oonvient an snjet de cette podaie. H est essentiel poor une bonne prononeiation 
qtie les moroeattz loient apprls d^B^tbs nne fiorlture phon^tiqiie. Aussi le toat a 
6t6 transorit dans Falphabet de rAfsodatloa Pfaon6tiqae Internationale. D'aUleors 
il y a de nombrenses illustntlons ponr alder & fixer dans la m6mofre dee enituits 
ce qa*lls anront appris. L'orthographe nsuelle est ajont^e & la fin dn livre , ponr 
la consulter w besoln. 

Paul Passyi 

Petite Phon6tique Compar6e 

des prixkcipales langues europ^enneB 
[IV n. 162 S.] 8. 1906. Geh. JC 1.80, geb. JC 2.20. 

Ge petit livre est dettia* Mkx profeeaeim de langiMa viyantM qui yeoleat 
faire profiter lecurs Mdvea des principanx r^gnUata de la phomMiqiie. Ii*a«teiur 4tndie 
en detail les sou de rAUemand et de VAnglais» mu pen plna rapideaieat oeox de 
ntalien et de I'Espagnol; soKTent mtaia Al dterit oenx dea avtret langvaa. U faft 
d'ailleors constamment la oomparaison aveo les sons fran^^ais et montre, obaque 
fois qn*il est question dhrn son difficile, quels sont les moyens les pli^s vtn pour 
racqu6rir. Ge livre sera done 6galemeni utile pour les Vran^^, pouy les Anglais 
on les AlleBaada. 

Oskap Thiergeni 

Methodik des 
neuphilologischen Unterrichts. 

Mit fonf Abbildongen. 1902. geb. <^ 3 . 60, in Leinwand geb. Jt 4 . 20. 

„I>as Buch behandelt aunftchst die Yorbereitung des Lehrers der fremden 
Sprachen auf seinen Beruf. Besonders berftekstefatigt ist dabei der Aufenthalt im 
Auslande. Man erkensf sofort, daB alle AusfOhrungen su diesem Pnnkte auf 
reioheB EMahrungen und feinen Beobachtnngen beruhen. Man merkt es dem 
Buche sofort an, daB es eine Zusammenfassung alles dessen ist, was ein ttlcbtiger 
Schutaaann in langen Jahren treuer Lehrerarbeit an Erfahrungen gesammelt hat. — 
Angenehm bertUirt der vermittelnde Standpunkt, den der Verfasser einnimmt. 
tJhet den VoraHgen der Beformmethode vergiBt er keinesvregt die der grammatfsclien 
und welst energisdi darauf bin, daB nur in einer Yerbindung der ersteren und 
letsteren Methode su efn«r vermittelnden das vrabre HeU djos £remd«praebUchen 
Unteyriebta Befft.* (Allgem. Deutsche Iiehreneitung. 1908. iTr. 4/6.) 
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Verlag von B. G. Teubner in Leipzig und Berlin. 
Otto Jespepseni 

Lehrbuch der Phonetik. 

AntoriBicirte C^berisetzung von Hermann Davidsen. 

Mit 2 Tafeln. 

[VT n, 266 S.] gr. 8. 1904. Geh. UK 6.—, in Leinw. geb. ^5.60. 

Das Bach gibt eine Daratellting der allgemeinen Ptionetik und nimmt 
deshalb oft seine Beispiele ans femliegenden Sprachen; jedoch ist die Lantlehre 
der drei enropftisclien Hauptsprachen (Deutsch, Englisch, FranzOsisch) mit grbBter 
Aasftthrlichkeit behandelt, so dafi das Bach in dieser Hinsioht den Anfordertmgen 
des neoBprachliohen Lehrers genftgen wird. Daneben dOrfte es sioh auch filr 
denjenigen eignen, der in der Phonetik zunftchst nor die nOtige Grondlage ftLr 
yergleiohende und historische Sprachforschnng sieht. Die Anordnung der Dar- 
Btellung ist yon den bisherigen BtLchem tLber Phonetik sehr abweichend; der 
Yerfasser fohrt als einheitliches Prinzip durch: mit den kleinsten von uns erreich- 
baren Teilen sra beginnen und dann ku immer grOBeren und umfassenderen 
Geeamtheiten weitersuschreiten. Zunftchst werden die einzelnen artikulierenden 
Organe der Beihe nach vorgenommen und die mittels derselben erzeugten Laut- 
elemente betchriebrai. Dann werden die Laute selbst, Konsonanten und Yokale, 
als G^esamtprodukte dieser Lautelemente dargestellt. Der dritte Hauptteil, die 
Kombinationslehre, behandelt die Laute als Olieder der zusammenh&ngenden Bede : 
Lautberflhrungen, Lautdauer, Silbe und Akzent (Druck und Ton). Schliefilich 
wird das Lautsystem jeder Sprache alis Individuum in seiner Eigenart charakteri- 
sierl. — In jedem Absohnitt finden sich neben dem anerkannten Gemeingnt der 
Wlg a enspha ft neue Beobachtungen und Gesichtspunkte. 

Phonetische Grundfragen. 

Mit 2 Fignren im Text. 
[IV u. 186 S.] gr. 8. 1904. Geh. JK 3.60, in Leinw. geb. o*: 4.20. 

Das Buch kntlpft an das Lehrbuch der Phonetik an und bildet ge-wisser- 
ma£en dessen theoretische Grundjage mit Begrflndung der Darstellungsweise und 
yieler Einzeiheiten in demselben; die ^Grundfragen*^ sind aber ein in sich ab- 
geschlossenes Gauzes, das auch yon anderen als den Lesem des Lehrbuches gelesen 
werden kann. Nach einer Einleitung fiber das Yerhftltnis zwischen Laut und 
Schrift werden folgende fOr die Phonetik wie fttr die Spraohwissenschaft tlberhaupt 
bedeutungsYolle Probleme der Beihe nach behandelt : Wie ist eine alien theoretischen 
und praktischen Anforderungen genHgende Lautsohrift zu konstruieren? Welche 
ist die beste Aussprache? (Hierin auch Entstehung der Gemeinsprache und Be- 
merkungen Uber Sprachrichtigkeit Hberhaupt.) Soil in der Phonetik der artikulatorisob - 
genetische oder der akustische Gesichtspunkt vorwiegen? Wie sind die Sprach- 
laute zu systematisieren? (Abgrenzung der Einzellaute und Lautyerbindungen; 
Wesen der Yerschlu£laute.) Und wie sind sie zu untersuohen? (Experimental- 
plionetik und dgl.) Geht der Lautwandel nach ausnahmslosen Gesetzen vor sich? 
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Veriag von B. G. Tetibner in Leipzig und Berlin, 
Otto Jeopepoeni 

Growth and 
structure of fhe english language 

[IV u. 260 S.] gr. 8. 1905. In Leinw. geb. JC Z.-— 

Es wird in diesem Band ztinftohBt eiu Yenuch gemscht, die englische Sprache 
in ihrer Jetzigen Gbstalt zu charskterisiereny wbbei ihre ansgesprooliene M&nn- 
lichkeit als einer ihrer wichtigsten ZUge genannt wird. Sodann folgt eine 
Geschichte der Sprache, wobei das Hanptgewioht immer anf das gelegt wird, was 
danemd den Sprachbau geprftgt hat. Beziehnngen zwisohen Sprachentwicklong 
and Nationalcharakter werden mehrfach nachgewlesen. Die versohiedenen Sohichten 
der liehnwOrter werden so behandelt, dafi ihre knltorgeschiohtliche Bedentung 
hervortritt, wobei auch solohe allgemein-sprachliche Frobleme behandelt werden, 
wie die Ursaohen der Entlehnong von FremdwOrtem tlberhaupt and das Yer- 
hftltnis zwischen Entlehnang and nationaler SpraohschOpfong. Die fortsohreitende 
Yereinfaohang and Begehnftfiigkeit der englischen Wortbildang , Wortbiegang 
and WortfQgang wird geschildert. Ein Eapitel charakterisiert Shakespeares 
Gebraach der Sprache and die jetzige archaiseh-poetische Sprache. Das Sohlafi- 
kapitel handelt tLber aristokratisohe and demokratische Tendenzen, fiber EinfloB 
des Paritanismas and dergleichen aaf die Sprache and tLber Yerbreitang and 
matmafiliche Zakanft der englischen Sprache als Weltsprache. Obgleich die Dar- 
stellang tLberall aaf Leser berechnet ist, die keine sprachhistorische Yorbildong 
haben, wird doch gehofFt, da£ das Bach anoh den Fachleaten yerschiedene neae 
Gesichtspankte bieten wird. 

„. . . . Wer die frtUieren wisseuschaftliohen Leistangen Jespersens einiger- 
mafien kennt, wird immer mit lebhaftem Interesse und hochgespannten Erwartangen 
an die Lekttlre eines neaen Werkes aus der Hand des trefflichen Gelehrten gehen. 
Das znr Bearteilang vorliegende Buoh wird diese Erwartangen des Lesers gewi£ 
nicht tttaschen. Orlindliche Gelehrsamkeit verbindet sich hier mit einem selb- 
st&ndigen and originellen Blick aaf die spraohlichen Yerh&ltnisse, and wenn die 
Ajiffassang Jespersens nicht in Jedem Pankte alle Le«er flberzeugen kann, wild 

das fesselnd geschriebene Bach jedenfalls in hohem Grade anregend wirken 

Die Zahl der Einzelfragen, die in dem inhaltreichen Bache Jespersens berflhrt 
werden, ist so grofi, daB eine cingehendere Besprechnng derselben hier nicht in 
Frage kommen kann. Mein Zweck ist erreicht, falls es mir gelangen ist, die Aof- 
merksamkeit der Leser aaf das vorztkgliche Bach za lenken, das einem jeden, 
sei er Philologe, Sprachlehrer oder nar Liebhaber der englischen Sprache, reiche 
Belehrang, Unterhaltang and Stoff zam Nachdenken gewfthren wird** 

Neaphilologische Mitteilangen. 1906. Nr. 1/2. 

„Dem Fachmaon anentbehrlich, tLberall aas Eigenem hiniaftlgend and den 
Stoff mit eigener Gedankenarbeit darchdringend. Seiche Btlcher dflrfen in der 
Hand koines Lehrers dieser Fftcher an hoheren Unterrichtsanstalten fehlen: sie 
geben ihm handerterlei Winke, den Sprachonterrioht wissenschaf tlich za beleben 
and als geistiges Bildongsmittel za gestalten.** Bansteine. 1906. No. 5/6. 

„Eb gibt wenige Bttcher, die in so voUendeter Weise grOndliohe wiisen- 
schaftUcfhe FotMhnng mit der Anmat der Darstellnng yereinigen, ^e das rorliegende.'* 
Wissenschaftliche Beilage der Leipziger Zeitang. 1906. Nr. 95. 
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Vertag von B, 6, Teubner in Leipzig und Berlin. 

COLLECTION TEUBNER. 
TEUBNER'S SCHOOL-TEXTS 

Heransgebext 

F. 05rr, H. P. Junker, M. Walter. 

Die rorliegende Sftmrnlimg firaiuOsiaolier und englitoher Soholansgaben 
will die HOgUohk«I* bietfA, die in dev Sohule falMenen SohtlfUteller gans In 
ihrer aigenen Sprftcha zu erklftran. Denu ein einigermaflen rasohar Fortsohritt 
in der LekttLre let nur jnOgllcb, wenn d«r Schfller niobt dnrob laaut. Wort and 
Antdrnok elner snderen Sptsohe geetOrt wlrd. Auoh die von dan IiahrpUnen 
▼OTgescbziebanan Spreobtlbangf n werdan so auf die einfaobsto nnd natlirllobsta 
Waise armOgllobt. 

Bai der Answabl des Stoffei lit fOr die Heraoageber der Oesiobttponkt 
maSgebend, far die fremde Sprache undKoltur ein nnr durobaos ebarakteriatitcbet 
Werk 2U bringen. Mit Bttokticbt darauf, daB in enter Linie modenies 
FransOflicb and Sngliscb geboten warden loU, sind fk-Obere Spracbapocben 
niobt andare ale mit Froben der grOBtan Meleter yertreten. Haapta&cbliob aber 
wollen dieee Scbalausgaben naoh Inbalt and Form gleicb Wertvolies aus der 
franafiaisoben and englisoben Literatnr dee 19. Jahrbondarta biaten, die wicb- 
tigiten Ereigoisee der Geeoblcbte dee betrefFendan Volkea in der Barst^ang 
bervorragender Hietoriker TorfObren and dae Leben der belden TOlker nacb 
dem jetzigen Stande in den Haap^tlgen scbildem. 

Der Kommentar win Lebrem and ScbtUem die LektOre laiobter, genafi- 
retcbar and fraobtbringender geetalten. and ee loll darin nar «^ta %um Ver- 
st&ndnis der Sttlcke and Ibrer Spracbe NOtlge gegeben werden. Aacb aoll damit 
die Arbeit der Scbale niobt tlberfltleeig gemaobt werden, aondem der Koaunentar 
■tellt gewissermaflen dae Ergebnie der gemeiniamen Darobarbeitang dar. 

Indem je ein deatsober and ein franzOeiscber oder englisober Bearbeiter 
■ioh ia die Arbeit tailan, iit dafOr CtowiUur gaboten, dai der InbaH aowohl nacb 
dar epvaohliobaa wia dar pftdagoffteabaa Saita alien Anfe i Ja iua ga n entroriebt. 
So dftrfta die Sammlang seiges, dal die neaepraakliobe Laktflra aaab Umfang 
aBd lohaH, naah C^abaH «nd Tlafo sioht blntar dar klaieieeban sarflekbleibt. 

£^8chieiien eind: 

64 8] 3 Hefle snsammen kart 



An introiliiettoii to ShakesiMare; 

By Professor Moorman. [IV 
n. 82 S.] geb. JC l.-- 

Manure: L'avare. Par Profesiear 
Borneeqiie et Dr. Jnnker. 
Text : pi u. 89 S.] Notes : [62 8.] 
2 Hefte znsammen kart.«y€l . — , 
geb. JC 1.20. 

Shakespeare," Macbeth. By Dr. 
Jnnker and Prof. Moorman. 
Text: [ca. 92 8.] Notes: [ca. 



ca. ..^ 1.80, geb. ca.«^ 1.60. 
Sbaketpeare, lurfua Caesar. By 

Professor Moorman and Dr. 
Junker. Text: [TV n. 91 8.] 
Notes : [668.] 2 Hefte zusunmen 
kart. JC 1.—, geb. JC 1.20. 
Miohelet, Jeanne d'Ara ParPiof. 
CharUty et Prof. Dr. Kflhn. 
Text: [IVu.968.]Notes: [448.] 
2 Hefte kus. kart. c;^ 1 . 20, geb. 
JC 1.40. 
Demn&cLst erscheint: Froiide, The Armaia. By Pearoe and 
Biedel. Text and Notes. [XJ.d.Pr] 
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